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If  I  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  toriter  it  woiUd  be  to  tell  him  hie  ftUe,  If  he  reeolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangeiytie 
precipice  of  teUing  unMaeeed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankindf— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Jf  he  telle  the  crimee 
of  great  men,  iheg  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hande  qf  the  law;  if  he  telle  them  of  virtuee,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attache  him  with  elander.  But  if  he  regard*  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  eidee,  and  then  he  may  go  onfearleee. — De  Fob. 


Remusat’s  address,  and  with  the  rest  he  would  be  sure 
substantiallj  to  agree,  declaring  as  it  does  in  favour  of 
“  consolidation  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  by 
regular  institutions  in  conformity  with  the  experience  of 
all  ages  and  based  upon  the  integrity  of  universal  suf¬ 
frage.”  The  only  passage  in  M.  Barodet's  discourse 
with  which  his  opponent  would  be  certain  to  disag^ree  is 
!  that  demanding  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Assembly  ;  but  that  involves  the  whole  question 
that  has  to  be  solved.  No  one  denies  that  the  Versailles 
Assembly  has  done  some  good  things,  especially  in 
making  easier  the  speedy  settlement  of  the  ugly 
indemnity  account  with  Germany ;  but  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  the  good  is  mixed  with  so  much  evil,  that  the 
net  result  of  its  work  cannot  fail  to  be  very  pernicious. 
Therefore  all  honest  Republicans  desire  its  dissolution 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  substitution  of  some  better 
organisation  for  establishing  a  real  Republic  in  France 
and  governing  France  on  genuine  Republican  prin¬ 
ciples. 

What  those  principles  and  the  form  of  that  Republic 
shall  be,  however,  is  yet  to  be  decided ;  and  this  is  the 
rock  upon  which  the  Republican  parties  are  at  present 
divided.  M.  Thiers  and  M.  de  R4musat  may  rejoice  at 
having  evoked  so  many  declarations  in  their  favour,  with 
reference  to  this  Paris  election,  from  members  of  the 
Left  who  have  generally  supported  them.  The  division 

_  _ _  may  be  unfortunate ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  to  be 

to  make  as  much  use  as  they  can  of  the  very  favourable  regretted.  As  the  elements  of  separation  exist  among  tlie 
position  in  which  they  now  find  themselves.  Unless  advanced  Republicans  it  is  well  that  they  should  be 
fortone  strangely  fiivoursthem,*and  a  strange  misfortune  brought  to  the  "surface,  and  submitted  to  sober  criticism, 
befalls  their  country,  they  are  not  likely  in  any  The  pity  is  that  sober  criticism  has  been  rendered  so 
subsequent  Assembly  to  have  as  much  influence  difficult  by  the  angry  feeling  engendered  by  the  Paris 
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insurrection  and  by  the  ambitious  designs  of  so  many 
French  politicians,  who,  if  they  were  more  disintei’ested, 
would  be  very  much  better  patriots.  The  great  problem 
of  the  future  will  have  to  be  settled  soon,  however,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  it  will  be  settled  wisely.  The 
Lyons  Municipal  Bill  has  helped  to  make  it  prominent, 
and  the  political  excitement  now  stirred  up  in  Paris  is  a 
direct  consequence  of  it.  It  is  the  old  problem,  gaining 
new  importance  every  day,  of  decentralisation  and 
federalism.  We  will  not  venture  to  prophesy  as  to  the 
result  of  the  present  electoral  conflict,  but,  whatever  the 
result,  it  will  certainly  quicken  public  interest  in  the 
main  question  involved  in  it.  When  Republicanism  has 
mastered  all  its  enemies  in  France,  shall  the  Republic 
be  Unitarian,  after  the  ideal  of  eighty  years  ago,  which 
Napoleon  easily  converted  into  a  system  of  Im¬ 
perial  tyranny,  and  which  even  statesmen  as  sound  on 
many' points  as  M.  Gambetta  would  attempt  to  revive  at 
the  risk  of  a  new  Imperial  metamorphosis  ?  or  shall  it 
be  federal,  an  application  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
experiment  of  the  Paris  Commune,  but  an  application  veiy 
much  wiser  than  that  passionate  and  untempered  outburst  P 
For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom,  and, 
if  the  best  interests  of  France  are  to  be  promoted,  the 
necessity,  of  the  latter  alternative.  No  country,  unless 
it  be  Spain,  is  more  ripe  than  France  for  federalism. 
No  country  has  suffered  more  from  over-centralisation.. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  the  change  will  be  eff^ted 
without  a  struggle ;  but  it  must  come  in  time.  B. 
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THE  NEWCASTLE  CONGRESS. 

The  proceedings  of  the  fifth  annaal  meeting  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Congress  at  Newcastle  show  how  deeply  and 
widely  the  principle  which  these  societies  are  handed 
togetner  to  carry  oat  has  struck  its  roots  amongst  English 
working  men.  The  long  and  interesting  speech  in  which 
the  chairman  in  opening  the  proceedings  traced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  movement  well  deserves  the  careful  study  of 
politicians  and  economists  ;  for  it  is  the  history  of  a 
movement  which  is  destined  to  play  the  most  important 
part,  not  only  in  the  industrial  future  of  this  country, 
but — since  political  questions  are  more  and  more  merged 
in  social  and  industrial  questions  every  day — in  its 
political  future  also.  To  the  social  reformer  the  whole 
proceeding  is  one  of  unexampled  interest.  For  him  it 
carries  with  it  the  only  hopeful  probabilities  of  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  every  day  more  argent  problem  of  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  labour  and  capital ;  though  the  influences  of 
the  principle,  if  it  ever  reaches  the  triumphant  develop¬ 
ment  which  some  predict  for  it,  will  of  coarse  bring 
about  far  wider  and  more  complex  results  than  the  mere 
settlement  of  an  industrial  straggle.  The  complete 
triumph  of  the  co  operative  over  the  competitive  prin¬ 
ciple  would  do  far  more  than  reorganise  the  productive 
life  of  a  nation ;  it  would  revolutionise  its  thought.  But 
our  immediate  concern,  as  that  of  the  Co-operative 
Congress,  is  only  with  the  more  limited  aspect  of  the 
question,  and  it  is  in  that  relation  that  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  past  week  at  Newcastle  possess  their  fullest 
significance. 

It  cannot  bo  affirmed — indeed  the  Congress  itself 
would  probably  hesitate  to  affirm — that  we  have  ad¬ 
vanced  farther  at  present  than  the  very  threshold  of 
the  question.  In  this  matter  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
permit  mere  similarity  of  name  to  be  mistaken  for 
identity  of  principle.  The  co-operative  movement  of 
which  the  chairman  traced  the  history  is  one  of  many 
years’  standing;  its  success  is  demonstrated,  its  method 
settled  and  approved  ;  only  it  resembles  in  nothing  bat 
the  name  the  co-operative  movement  towards  which  the 
aims  of  the  working  men  in  so  many  quarters  are  now 
being  directed.  The  principle  of  “  distributive  co-oper¬ 
ation  ”  is  one  no  doubt  of  the  greatest  value  and  utility 
to  the  working  man  ;  but  it  is  of  no  value  or  utility  to 
him  as  such.  It  profits  the  labourer,  but  it  leaves  labour 
exactly  where  it  was.  It  is  a  mere  palliative  of  the 
industrial  disease,  and  industry  urgently  demands  a 
thorough  and  radical  cure.  Distributive  co-operation 
aids  the  workman  only  in  his  character  of  consumer — it 
assists  him,  that  is,  to  economise  to  the  utmost  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  his  labour;  but  the  initial  amount  of  that  pro¬ 
duct  it  leaves  untouched,  and  it  is  here  that  the  principle 
fails  utterly  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  present. 
Labour  is  demanding  everywhere  with  its  million 
tongues  not  merely  a  more  profitable  investment  for  its 
share  of  the  profits  of  production,  but  a  greater  share  of 
those  profits  themselves.  To  expect  it  to  be  contented 
with  distributive  co-operation  is  to  expect  tliat  a  man 
w’ill  bo  satisfied  to  forego  a  debt  due  to  him  by  being 
shown  how  with  carelfiil  dealing  he  may  manage  to  **get 
on  ^  witliout  it.  Co-operation,  then,  for  mere  purposes 
of  distribution,  so  far  from  diverting  the  workman  from 
his  true  aim  to  secure  to  labour  its  due  share  in  the 
profits  of  production— is  in  some  ways  likely  to  direct 
him  toward  it  with  greater  energy  and  decision.  The 
commercial  success  of  societies  co-operating  for  purposes 
of  distribution  only  serves,  perhaps,  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  than  ever  the  supremacy  of  capital.  As  between 
itself  and  the  consunaer  the  society  is  co-operative,  but 
as  betw  een  itself  and  its  partner  in  the  work  of  distribu- 
tion  the  labour  of  its  employes — it  is  no  more  co-opera¬ 
tive  than^  any  other  commercial  enterprise  under  the  “  in¬ 
dividual  ”  system.  It  is  capital  against  labour  as  before, 
whether  the  capital  be  in  the  hands  of  an  association  of 
shareholders,  or  in  those  of  a  single  capitalist.  If  it 
fixes  the  shareholders*  profits  at  a  maximum  of  6  per 
cent.,  it  is  only  that  the  excess,  if  any,  may  become  an 
additional  bonus  for  the  consumer,  not  that  it  may 
become  a  source  of  profit  to  labour.  ^ 


It  IS  not  surprising  that  these  considerations,  brought 
home  as  they  are  with  even  more  force  by  the  success  of  the 
distributive  co-operative  societies,  should  stimulate  rather 
than  retard  the  progress  of  the  true  “  labour  movement  ** 
and  should  have  hastened  the  arrival  of  that  “  new  era*’* 
upon  which  the  chairman  declared  that  they  were  now 
entering.  “  Productive  co-operation  **  is  now  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  hour,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  to> 
all  appearance  a  question  as  yet  very  unnpe  for  solution.. 
In  entering  upon  it  we  are  confronted  with  a  wholly  new 
set  of  problems,  from  which  the  simpler  question  of  co¬ 
operative  distribution  was  entirely  free.  The  principle 
and  method  of  co-operative  distribution  were  simple 
from  their  very  inadequacy  to  meet  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  industrial  situation.  A  limitation  of  the 
profits  of  capital  to  5  per  cent,  could  be  accepted  without 
reluctance  in  the  case  of  a  business  inrvolving  little  or  no 
risk  ;  and  to  be  able  to  fix  absolutely  the  profits  of  capital 
is  to  win  half  the  battle.  The  other  half  was  won 
by  leaving  the  position  of  labour  unchanged,  and 
escaping  the  embarrassment  of  adjusting  her  claims  by 
ignoring  them  altogether.  In  produotire  co-operatioik 
the  whole  case  is  altered.  The  claims  of  capital,  labour, 
and  consumption  contend  here  for  recognition,  and  dis¬ 
pute  the  amount  of  recognition  to  which  they  are 
entitled ;  and  wo  cannot  affirm  that  even  after  the  re- 
markably  able  papers  which  were  read,  and  the  hardly 
less  able  debate  which  followed  them,  the  dispute  showed 
any  signs  of  approaching  a  settlement.  Bather  each 
successive  paper  seemed  to  bring  out  more  and  more 
clearly  a  fundamental  divergence  of  view.  To  take,  for 
instance,  the  question  whether  the  consumer  should  be 
admitted  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  On  this 
the  most  pronounced  discordance  of  opinion  manifested 
itself  at  onee,  and  was  maintained  throughout.  Mr 
Borrowman,  of  Glasgow,  dn  his  clear  and  thoughtful 
paper,  in  some  respects  the  clearest  and  meet  thoughtful 
that  was  read  at  the  Congress,  utterly  repudiates  tiie 
notion  that  the  consumer  should  share.  ^  The  aim  of 
co-operation,”  he  contends,  “  is  to  secure  to  all  the  full 
profit  resulting  from  their  individual  labour.  The  con¬ 
sumer  who  is  a  non-producer  is  a  burden  on  labour,  and 
cannot  be  recognised  in  this  division,  the  tendency  and 
aim  of  which  is  to  equalise  it.  A  bonus  of  consumption 
by  co-operative  production  is  merely  competition  under 
another  name,  which  is  the  opposite  of  oo-operetion.’ 
Mr  Holyoake,  on  the  other  hand,  urges  that  it  is  good 
policy  to  accept  the  consumer  as  a  participator  in  profits. 
”  It' secures  his  orders;  saves  the  expense  of  advertising 
for  him,  and  travellers  employed  in  running  after  him, 
and  loss  through  credit  given  him.’*  Mr  J.  M.  Lndlow 
again  brings  us  back  to  the  opposite  view,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  by  a  somewbai  transcendental 
“Consumption,**  he  avers,  “is  primarily  the  animai 
element,  production  the  divine.  Man  shares  the  former 
with  the  meanest  of  creatures,  the  latter  with  his  Maker. 
Therefore,’*  ur^s  Mr  Lndlow,  “  consumption  conies 
clearly  last  in  its  claim  for  consideration.”  We 
confess  our  preference  for  Mr  Holyoake’s  method  of 
reasoning  on  this  subject.  The  question  is  surely  not 
one  to  be  settled  upon  a  priori  views  of  the  relati^ 
dignity  of  production  and  consumption,  still  less  . 
free  use  of  a  general  proposition  so  monstrous,  stated  m 
its  present  nakedness,  as  that  “  the  consumer  who  is  a 
non-producer  is  a  burden  on  labour.”  The  question  w  no 
one  of  right,  but  of  policy.  Co-operative  production  is 
clearly  to  be  organised,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  benen 
of  the  producer ;  whether  the  consumer  is  to  be  admitte 
to  share  profits  depends  solely  on  the  question  whether  i 
should  turn  out  to  be  the  interest  of  the  producer  to  le 
him  do  so,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  t  • 
question  whether  the  consumer  or  producer  more 
resembles  his  Maker — ^though  we  may  observe,  in 
ing,  and  as  against  Mr  Ludlow’s  expressed  view,  tna 
the  former’s  claims  to  resemblance  receive  at 
much  sanction  from  the  popular  theology  as  those  of  we 
latter.  Mr  Ludlow,  however,  virtually  admits  ^ 
subsequent  remarks  that  the  question  is  one  of  praoti 
expediency ;  and  the  dispute  is  of  little  importan^i 
except  as  showing  at  how  early  a  point  the  views  of  t  o 
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various  advocates  of  co-operative  production  begin  to 
diverge. 

luto  the  other  much  more  important  questions  of 
orgtiuisatiou  which  arose  we  have  here  no  space  to 
enter  at  any  length,  and  must  content  ourselves  with 
merely  glancing  at  them.  The  ‘conflicting  theories  of 
organisation  ol^s  themselves  mainly  under  three  heads, 
according  as  they  adopt  the  principle  of  (1)  individual 
association,  (2)  federative  association  on  the  basis  of 
distribution,  (3)  a  combination  of  the  two  on  the  basis 
of  production.  The  first  of  these  is,  of  course,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  distributive  co-operation  is  at  present 
carried  on.  The  second  would  make  the  distributive 
co-operative  society  the  unit  of  the  productive  associa¬ 
tion,  and  would,  in  fact,  be  identical  on  a  much  larger 
scale  with  the  action  of  those  societies  which  have  added 
small  manufacturing  departments — e.g.^  for  boots  and 
shoes — to  their  wholesale  stores.  There  are  many 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  it,  as  taking  its 
departure,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  principle  antago¬ 
nistic  to  itself ;  but  of  these  objections  one  is,  to  our 
thinking,  fatally  sufficient — the  limitation  of  market. 
Production  must  exist,  and  can  only  thrive,  by  unre¬ 
stricted  access  to  the  world  ;  and  an  institution  whose 
primary  object  is  to  distribute  the  products  of  labour  on 
favourable  terms  to  a  limited  body  of  consumers  cannot 
be  made  the  foundation  of  a  successful  venture  in  pro¬ 
duction.  The  whole  subject  needs  far  more  searching 
discussion  than  it  has  yet  received ;  at  present  we 
can  only  say  that  the  thii^  scheme,  with  its  wider  basis 
and  more  catholic  scope,  appears  to  us  to  offer  the  most 
hopeful  prospect.  federation  catholic  and  wise 

enough  to  enlist  individual  and  associated  enterprise, 
intelligent  and  fiftrseeiug  enough  to  understand  that 
wealth,  from  whatever  source  derived,  cau  be  made  use¬ 
ful  and  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  labour  ...  a  federation 
BO  constituted  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  elements 
of  concentration,  extension,  and  endurance,  and  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  supersede  the  feeble  efibrts  of 
distributive  co-operation.”  Such  is  the  future  which 
Mr  Borrowman  predicts  for  a  productive  co-operative 
association  on  this  principle,  and  we  admit,  as  we  have 
*8aid,  the  promise  held  out  by  this  form  of  organisation. 
But  it  is  only  organisation  after  all,  and  there  would 
yet  remain  the  terms  of  the  partnership  to  be  settled — 
there  would  yet  remain  the  carrying  out  of  those  two 
simple  and  modest-looking  propositions  in  MrHolyoake’s 
programme,  but  which  may  contain  in  them  the  germ 
of  endless  and  hopeless  controversy :  “(1)  To  regard 
capital  as  the  nursing  mother  of  production  .  .  .  and 
accord  it  adequate  interest.  (2)  To  secure  the  work¬ 
man  a  fair  share  of  profits,  and  protect  his  share  by 
giving  him  adequate  representation  on  the  directory 
of  the  company  for  which  he  works.”  Who  will  i 
undertake  to  fix  this  “  adequate  interest  ”  and  appor-  I 
tion  this  “  fair  share  ?”  Whoever  will  do  so  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties  may  at  once  put  in  his  claim 
for  a  national  monument,  for  he  will  have  solved  the 
knottiest  problem  and  averted  the  most  threatening 
danger  of  the  age.  H.  D.  T. 


MISCHIEVOUS  SYMPATHY. 

Sympathy  is  a  most  erratic  emotion,  and  its  distribu¬ 
tion  seems  to  follow  no  particular  rule.  Those  who  need 
it  most  and  most  deserve  it  get  none  of  it,  while  upon 
those  whose  claims  are  comparatively  scant  it  is  all  but 
rained.  No  stronger  case  of  misplaced  compassion  could 
well  be  found  than  is  that  of  the  unfortunate  barrister 
who  was  last  week  convicted  of  theft,  and  sentenced  to 
six  months’  hard  labour.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  unhappy  man  was  in  miserable  poverty,  and  we  may 
even  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  he  was  pinched  for  food. 
He  had  access  to  the  Temple  library,  and  from  it  ho 
stole  a  volume  of  law  reports,  which  he  sold  to  a- second¬ 
hand  bookseller  for  lOs.  The  theft  was  clearly  brought 
home  to  him,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty 
coupled  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy  on  the  ground 
of  previous  good  chal^cter.  Asked  what  he  had  to  say 


in  arrest  of  judgment,  the  prisoner  made  a  long  speech, 
in  which  he  carefully  abstained  from  asserting  his  inno¬ 
cence,  but  dwelt  very  pathetically  upon  the  hardships 
which  heVhad  undergone,  assuring  the  Judge  that  he  had 
lived  for  weeks  and  months  upon  bread  and  tea,  and 
had  sold  the  very  coat  and  shirt  off  his  back  to  pay  for 
a  meal.  The  a<ldress  was  an  able  one,  and  good-natured 
and  impulsive  people  began  at  once  to  look  upon  Mr 
Weightman  as  a  martyr.  It  was  assumed  that  his 
theft  was  committed  in  a  moment  of  absolute  starvation, 
and  that  the  justice  of  the  case  hardly  called  for  any 
punishment  at  all.  Other  people  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that' the  prosecution  ought  never  to  have  been 
undertaken,  and  that  the  prosecutors  ought,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  to  have  withdrawn  from  it.  Others 
again  suggested  that  a  fund  should  be  raised  to  secure 
for  Mr  Weightman  “a  fresh  start”  upon  the  expiration 
of  his  six  mouths  in  prison.  The  suggestion  has  been 
acted  upon;  a  fund  has  been  instituted,  and  Mr  Weight- 
man  when  he  leaves  prison  will  have  one  or  two 
hundred  pounds  to'  *'  start  ”  with. 

Now  it  always  appears  cruel  and  ungracious  to  quar¬ 
rel  with  sympathy^  and  those  who  object  to  the  charity 
thus  lavished  upon  Mr  Weightman  are  at  once  accused 
of  the  terrible  ofience  of  kicking  a  man  when  he  is 
down.  But  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  hard  to  see 
wherein  precisely  Mr  Weightman  is  a  fit  object  for  so 
much  compassion,  or  what  precise  value  is  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  plea  of  starvation  which  has  been  urged 
in  his  behalf.  Had  the  unhappy  man  stolen  food  or 
money  the  case  would  have  borne  a  very  different  aspect. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  abused  the  privilege  which  ho 
possessed  of  access  to  the  library  of  his  inn  to  steal  a 
valuable  book,  and  this  book  he  deliberately  took  back 
to  his  chambers,  removed  the  plates  which  were  pasted 
on  the  inside  of  the  cover,  and  which  marked  it  as  the 
property  of  the  library,  and  then  sold  it  for  a  few  shillings. 
The  deliberateness  of  the  ofience  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  theory  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  so 
pressed  by  hunger  as  not  to  be  responsible  for  his  acts. 
He  was  hungpry  no  doubt.  But  he  had  the  choice  beforo 
him  of  begging,  applying  for  parish  relief,  or  stealing  ; 
he  chose  the  third  alternative  and  he  has  at  once  been 
made  into  a  martyr.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
nothing  in  his  case  to  in  any  way  distinguish  it  from 
the  common  ofience  of  larceny.  Mr  Weightman  was 
badly  off  and  Mr  Weightman  stole ;  such  are  the  simplo 
facts  of  the  case ;  and  the  further  fact  that  Mr  Weight- 
man  was  an  educated  man  and  a  barrister  does  not  make 
his  position  any  the  better.  This  the  Daily  Telegra/ph — 
departing  for  once  from  its  old  habits — clearly  saw  and 
pointed  out.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  case 
was  one  of  those  which  the  Telegraph  would  at  onco 
have  fixed  upon,  and  that  a  subscription  for  Mr  Weight- 
man  would  at  once  have  been  opened  at  Peterborough- 
court.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Telegraph  took  a  sensi¬ 
ble  view  of  the  matter,  pointing  out  that  theft  is  no  moro 
excusable  when  it  is  committed  by  a  barrister  than  wheii 
it  is  committed  by  a  bargeman,  and  that  the  facilities 
which  a  gentleman  enjpys  for  pilfering,  if  he  is  disposed 
to  practise  it,  make  his  position  in  effect  one  of  trust, 
and  so,  pro  tanto^  aggravate  his  offence.  Indeed  the  role 
usually  played  upon  such  occasions  by  the  over-suscep¬ 
tible  Telegraph  is  for  the  nonce  taken  by  the  gentleman 
who  signs  himself  S.  G.  O.,  and  whose  incoherent  letter 
to  the  Times  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  he  does  not 
think  that  the  Treasury  is  in  some  way  bound  to  offer 
Mr  Weightman  an  indemnity.  And  it  is  but  fair  to 
S.  G.  O.  to  admit  that  he  does  not  stand  alone.  Other 
letters  have  been  written  fully  as  foolish  as  his,  under  all 
of  which  lies  the  assumption  that  larceny  committed  by 
a  barrister  is  more  or  less  of  a  virtue,  ana  that  imprison¬ 
ment  in  consequence  of  it  extols  the  prisoner  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  martyr.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  barrister  who 
steals  is  far  less  deserving  of  sympathy  than  is  an  ordi« 
nary  pickpocket. 

Much  of  the  sympathy  which  has  been  showered  on 
Mr  Weightman  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  conviction 
took  place  in  the  dull  season,  when  subjects  for  leaders 
are  at  a  premium.  Had  there  beeu  a  brisk  debate  in 
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the  Hoase  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  or  had  “  a  really  good 
inarder  **  happened  on  the  same  day,  no  leaders  would 
have  been  written  about  the  matter,  and  no  subscrip¬ 
tion  would  ever  have  been  started.  It  is,  indeed,  astonish* 
ing  to  see  how  easily  a  high-flown  article  will  work  up 
a  perfect  torrent  of  misplaced  emotion.  A  silly  girl 
last  year  threw  herself  on  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  case 
was  in  no  way  different  from  the]  hundreds  of  ordinary 
suicides  which  pass  unnoticed.  The  Telegraph,  however, 
being  sorely  put  to  it  for  a  subject,  took  up  Miss  Alice 
Blanche  Oswald,  and  wrote  at  least  half-a-dozen  leaders 
upon  her.  At  once  the  press  was  flooded  with  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  provide  homes  for  young  girls,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  was  collected  to  erect  a  white  marble  cross  over 
Miss  Oswald’s  grave — which,  by  the  way,  gave  the 
Telegraph  occasion  for  yet  a  seventh  article  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  its  predecessors.  It  was  not,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  until  the  new  fund  for  providing  a  home  for 
desolate  girls  had  been  fairly  started  that  some  narrow¬ 
minded  person,  devoid  of  all  sympathy  with  the  finer 
emotions  of  our  nature,  pointed  out  that  half-a-dozen 
such  institutions  already  existed,  at  any  one  of  which 
Miss  Oswald  would  have  been  received.  How  far  this 
hint  was  acted  upon  the  public  has  not  been  in¬ 
formed,  and  it  is  consequently  possible  that  we  may 
to-morrow  have  a  new  home  added  to  those  already  in 
existence,  together  with — as  was  suggested — an  illumi¬ 
nation  on  Westminster  and  Waterloo  Bridges  to  direct 
intending’  suicides  to  its  shelter.  So,  too,  in  the  present 
case — if  only  the  Telegraph,  instead  of  so  far  forgetting 
itself  as  to  adopt  the  manly  common-sense  view  of  Mr 
Weightman’s  delinquency,  had  chosen  to  shed  over  him 
and  his  potty  theft  a  few  of  its  tenderest  tears — we  should 
have  had  a  proposal  for  a  fund  for  the  present  relief  of 
impecunious  barristers,  together  with  a  suggestion  that 
a  tablet  should  be  erected  in  the  library  of  each  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  warning  barristers  who  may  contemplate 
petty  larceny  to  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the  fund  for  a 
donation.  It  is  hard  to  see  on  the  theory  of  Mr  Weight- 
man’s  apologists  what  there  is  to  object  to  in  such  a  pro¬ 
posal.  If  Mr  Weightman  really  stole  because  ho  was 
starving,  it  is  clear  that  a  tablet  telling  him  where  to  go 
for  a  pound  or  two  would  have  saved  him ;  and  it  is 
wonderful  that  the  sensitive  writers  whom  the  public  has 
to  thank  for  the  stone  cross  over  Alice  Oswald’s  grave 
should  have  let  the  present  opportunity  slip. 

Without  pressing  unfairly  upon  the  unhappy  Mr 
Weightman  it  may  yet  be  safely  asserted  that  there  are 
at  present  in  prison  dozens  of  convicts  far  more  worthy 
of  aid  and  assistance,  and  that  the  sympathy  which  his 
case  has  evoked  is  altogether  factitious.  No  doubt  it  is 
a  terrible  thing  to  find  a  gentleman  and  a  member  of  an 
honourable  profession  convicted  of  a  common  theft.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  sympathy 
should  bo  extended  to  such  a  case  which  is  denied  to 
the  ordinary  pickpocket.  Had  Mr  Weightman  been 
not  a  barrister  and  a  gentleman  but  merely  a  common 
assistant  in  the  library  from  which  he  stole  the  volume 
of  i:*eports  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  a  few  shillings, 
it  is  certain  that  no  subscription  would  ever  have  been 
set  on  foot  to  give  him  a  fresh  start  in  life,  and  that 
S.  G.  O.  would  have  written  no  impulsive  letters  in 
his  behalf.  The  sympathy  which  is  given  to  a  criminal 
merely  because  he  is  a  gentleman  is  of  a  very  question¬ 
able  kind.  And  beyond  the  fact  that  Mr  Weightman 
was  a  gentleman,  his  case  has  absolutely  no  extenuating 
circumstances  whatever.  All  that  the  whole  matter 
shows  is  the  power  which  the  daily  press  possesses  of 
exciting  an  altogether  irrepressible  tide  of  sentiment  in 
any  direction  which  it  pleases,  and  the  little  considera¬ 
tion  with  which  that  power  is  exercised.  Z. 


THE  FARINGDON  LABOURERS’  MEETING. 

The  warmest  thanks  of  all  lovers  of  free  speech  are 
due  to  the  pci*son  or  persons,  so  mysteriously  kept  in 
the  background,  who  prompted  the  Berkshire  police  to 
lay  information  for  obstruction  of  the  highway  against 
t  he  speakers  at  a  recent  meeting  held  in  the  market¬ 


place  of  Faringdon.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever,  as 
we  have  previously  remarked  when  alluding  to  this  case 
that  it  was  a  cowardly  attempt,  by  whomsoever  insti-* 
gated,  to  deal  an  indirect  but  weighty  blow  at  the 
labourers’  combination.  The  decision,  however  of 
Tuesday  last  has  completely  checkmated  their  schemes 
and  the  Union  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever! 
But  the  well-being  and  further  strengthening  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Labourers*  Union,  much  as  we 
have  their  best  interests  at  heart,  are  matters  of  mere 
trivial  importance  when  compared  with  the  really  great 
j  and  national  interests  which  were  then  entrusted  to  the 
hazardous  decision  of  a  knot  of  country  squires. 

What  were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  A  meeting  con¬ 
vened  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  sympathy  with  the 
agricultural  labourers’  movement,  and  of  petitioning 
Parliament  for  the  assimilation  of  the  borough  and 
county  franchise,  was  held  on  the  2Cth  ult.,  in  Faringdon 
market-place.  Faringdon  market-place  is  an  irregularly- 
shaped  plot  of  ground,  having  an  area  of  2,750  square 
yards,  exclusive  of  the  thoroughfares,  which  are,  to  all 
appearance,  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  actual  market-place, 
and  of  the  ground  on  which  the  market-house  stands. 
On  the  evening  in  question,  a  waggon  was  placed  at 
the  upper  end  of  this  space,  which  served  as  a  platform 
for  the  oratory  of  Mr  Arch  and  his  friends.  Some 
thousands,  or  at  all  events  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
gathered  round  the  waggon,  the  crowd  being  naturally 
packed  somewhat  closely  immediately  round  the  vehicle, 
but  growing  thinner  and  more  widely  scattered  as  the 
distance  from  the  speakers  increased.  The  speakers 
were  ordered  by  the  police  to  remove  the  waggon,  as 
being  an  obstruction  to  the  highway,  but  they  refused 
to  comply  with  the  suggestion,  expressing  their  desire 
that  the  question  of  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  that 
particular  place  should  be  fairly  and  legitimately  tried. 

The  occupants  of  the  waggon,  after  the  expiration 
of  a  week  or  more,  in  which  plenty  of  time  was  afforded 
for  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  were  all 
summoned  for  committing  an  offence  against  the  High¬ 
way  Act.  When  the  case  came  on  the  evidence  for 
the  prosecution  was  singularly  weak.  There  was  the 
evidence  of  two  policemen  who  complained  of  having  to 
use  their  elbows  to  get  through  the  crowd  in  order  to 
approach  the  platform,  but  the  independent  and  unofficial 
testimony  tending  to  show  the  obstructiveness  of  the 
crowd  was  ludicrously  small.  One  gentleman  said  that 
he  drove  along  one  of  the  thoroughfares  skirting  the 
market-place  in  the  direction  in  which  he  desired  to  go 
without  being  impeded,  but  he  judged,  from  looking  at 
the  crowd,  that  had  he  wished  to  have  driven  across  the 
market-place  to  the  Crown  Inn,  he  might  have  found 
some  difidculty ;  and  the  landlord  of  the  Crown  was 
himself  detained  a  few  seconds  whilst  shouting  to  the 
people  to  stand  clear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  evidence  of 
the  prosecution  in  proof  of  obstruction  would  quite 
break  down,  but  the  counsel  and  witnesses  for  the 
defendants  kindly  came  to  their  assistance  to  save  them 
from  what  might  have  been  an  ignominious  defeat. 
The  witnesses  for  the  defence,  one  of  whom  was  Mr 
Neate,  the  ex-M.P.  for  Oxford,  admitted  to  the  fullest 
extent,  nay,  actually  sought  to  prove,  that  the  waggon 
and  its  circumambient  crowd  did  cause  an  obstruction 
many  yards  in  width  over  a  certain  area  of  the  market¬ 
place,  so  much  so  as  to  oblige  persons  crossing  that 
space  to  go  some  short  distance  out  of  the  way.  It  is 
this  that  the  very  great  and  scarcely  to  be  exaggerated 
importance  of  Tuesday’s  decision  lies.  The  obstruction 
was  admitted,  and  the  question  then  only  remained 
whether  the  defendants  had  any  right  to  cause  that 
obstruction  ? 

It  was  most  ably  and  earnestly  argued  by  Mr  Fitz- 
james  Stephen,  Q.C.,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  defence, 
that  the  defendants  had  a  full,  perfect,  and  legal  right 
to  hold  the  meeting,  a  right  which  was  in  no  way 
jeopardised  by  the  72nd  section  of  the  Highway  Act 
under  which  they  were  summoned.  That  Act  did  not 
contemplate  the  suppression  of  public  meetings,  certainly 
not  of  meetings  that  were  conducted  in  the  exemp  ary 
manner  that  characterised  the  one  in  question.  The 
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various  obstructions,  specifically  enumemted  in  the  ,^^-r^-rrr-.- _ 

section,  were  all  of  a  character  causing  actual  injury  to  KNOWLEDGE  AND  INSTINCT, 

the  highway  itself,  or  to  individuals  frequenting  it.  The  very  remarkable  paper  on  Instinct  by  Mr  Douglas 
Occupation  and  wilful  obstruction  were  two  totally  A.  Spalding,  which  appeared  in  the  February  number  of 
different  things,  and  this  meeting  was  clearly  only  of  MacmillarCs  Magazine^  has  given  rise  to  a  discussion 
the  nature  of  a  temporary  occupation  of  a  portion  of  which  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Mr  Darwin, 
a  public  space  which  they  were  putting  to  a  lawful  and  Mr  A.  R.  Wallace,  Professor  Groom  Robertson,  Mr 
contemplated  use.  The  very  name  of  a  market-place  is  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  Dr  Carpenter  have  each  made 
suggestive  of  talk  and  consultation,  and  surely,  if  the  contributions  to  it,  and  the  old  and  not  very  respectable 
authorities  in  London  tacitly  recognise  the  right  of  practice  of  affixing  obnoxious  labels  to  an  antagonist 
meeting  in  Trafalgar-square,  the  Berkshire  magistrates  has  been  resorted  to  by  what  Nature  calls  one  of  the 

should  not  stoop  to  try  and  put  an  end  to  all  public  “  respectable  representatives  of  educated  opinion.” 

discussion  by  imposing  a  paltry  penalty  under  an  Act  It  has  become  evident  during  the  controversy  that  the 
that  was  never  intended  to  have  the  remotest  reference  real  question  at  issue  is  a  much  wider  one  than  might  at 
to  such  a  subject.  But  the  strongest  argument  put  first  be  assumed,  and  that  it  is  the  problem  of  the  origin 
forward  was  that  which  arose  from  the  fact  of  the  of  knowledge  which  Mr  Spalding  and  his  critics  are 

meeting  having  discussed  and  adopted  a  petition  really  arguing  about.  There  is  much  reason  why  this 

to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  right  of  petition-  problem,  which  has  divided  the  schools  since  the  very 


ing  Parliament  for  the  redressing  of  grievances  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitu- 


dawn  of  philosophy,  should  be  reconsidered  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  The  writings  of  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  and 


tion.  Petitions  are  extant  of  the  date  of  the  first  Mr  Darwin  have,  at  least,  shown  that  the  alternatives 
Edward,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  they  were  hitherto  discussed  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  considerable  question.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  either  the 
numbers.  Nothing,  too,  can  be  more  conclusive  than  knowledge  which  we  possess  must  be  acquired  by  each  in- 
the  wording  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  reference  to  this  dividual  from  his  own  experience,  or  it  must  have  come 
question  :  “  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  peti-  from  a  source  altogether  transcending  experience.  Mr 
tion  the  king,  and  all  commitments  and  prosecutions  for  Herbert  Spencer  has  proved  that  it  is  possible  to  believe 
such  petitioning  are  illegal.”  Moreover  it  seems  as  if  that  some  knowledge  is  innate  without  denying  that  all 
the  Act  that  was  passed  immediately  after  and  in  con-  we  know  is  taught  by  experience.  **  We  are  born  with  the 
sequence  of  the  Gordon  riots,  prohibiting  the  discus-  belief  in  certain  truths  fixed  in  our  very  nature,”  says  the 
sion  of  petitions  within  a  certain  distance  of  West-  intnitionist.  **  Quite  true,”  answers  Mr  Spencer.  “All 
minster  Hall  at  the  time  that  Parliament  is  sitting,  our  ideas  are  acquired,”  says  the  empiricist;  and  Mr 
never  for  one  moment  contemplated  the  raising  of  diffi-  Spencer  again  assents.  The  truth  is  that  the  formulae 
culties  in  connection  with  petitioning  in  any  other  part  in  which"'  the  contending  parties  have  enunciated  their 
of  our  dominions.  If  petitions  may  not  be  drawn  up  doctrines  are  not  contradictory ;  and  that,  so  far  as  the 
and  discussed  in  spacious  market-places  like  that  at  mere  expression  of  their  views  is  concerned,  the  progress 
Faringdon,  it  is  equivalent  to  the  suspension  of  that  of  biological  science  may  possibly  prove  that  they  are 
portion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  relative  to  petitioning,  both  truQ. 

throughout  the  whole  area  of  many  a  country  district.  We  are  obliged  thus  to  limit  the  probability  of  a  re- 
“  The  powers  that  be,”  whose  immediate  ancestors  conciliation  of  the  schools,  or  rather  to  deny  the  pos- 
filched  the  commons  from  the  people,  bring  their  sibility  of  any  real  reconciliation,  for  the  reason  that 
mighty  local  influence  to  bear  to  close  the  public  halls  the  new  position  taken  up  by  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  and 
to  movements  with  which  they  do  not  sympathise,  and  his  disciples  is  one  that  the  transcendentalist  would 
tenants  dare  not  let  their  fields,  much  less  their  rooms  find,  perhaps,  even  less  to  his  taste  than  that  of  Mr  Mill, 
or  houses.  The  right  of  petitioning,  and  of  freely  and  The  innate  ideas  whose  existence  our  intuitionist  friends 
fully  discussing  petitions,  is  a  sacred  one,  and  must  not  are  so  anxious  to  prove  are  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
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lightly  be  impeded. 


founded  with  ideas  generated  by  the  experience  of  semi- 


This  and  other  points  were  urged,  and  the  Faring-  barbaric,  barbaric,  or  even  brute  ancestors  of  ours,  and 
don  Bench,  after  considerable  discussion,  have  been  hereditarily  transmitted  to  us.  Beliefs  acquired  in  this 
kind  enough  to  listen  to  reason.  Doubtless  they  were  way  could  not  have  that  peculiar  sanctity  desiderated 
wise  in  their  generation,  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  by  a  philosophy  whose  chief  business  is  to  find  meta- 
possibility  of  a  sentence  of  conviction  being  approved  physical  props  for  the  foregone  conclusions  of  ortho- 
by  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  the  Berkshire  justices  must  doxy.  Indeed,  the  criterion  of  innate  ideas  applied  by 
know  that,  by  their  conduct  towards  the  Labourers’  Leibnitz  and  Kant  and  adopted  by  Dr  Whewell  and  Sir 
Union,  they  have  recently  attracted  a  considerable  Wm.  Hamilton  is  that  the  truth  in  question  must  bo 
amount  of  public  attention.  Justices’  justice  cannot  such  as  could  not  be  acquired  by  experience  at  all.  The 
live  for  long  in  the  blaze  of  daylight,  and  the  labourers’  character  of  necessity  which  they  ascribed  to  certain 
movement  is  causing  a  little  of  that  “  fierce  light  ”  propositions  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge 
which  proverbially  ** beats  upon  the  throne”  to  shed  its  they  rightly  asserted  could  not  be  inferred  from 
rays  on  acts  which  the  perpetrators  would  far  rather  any  amount  of  experience ;  and  the  substitution  of 
have  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  an  obscure  and  the  experience  of  the  race  genetically  transmitted  for 
sycophantic  local  press.  But  just  now  we  are  in  a  that  of  the  individual  does  not  alter  the  matter.  If  it 
humour  to  thank  Lord  Barrington  and  his  brother  should  be  proved  in  the  future — as  we  are  quite  ready 
magistrates  for  their  decision  of  Tuesday  last,  whatever  to  acknowledge  it  may  be — that  beliefs  tend  to  be  trans- 
might  have  been  the  actuating  motives.  We  are  well  mitted  from  parent  to  child,  and  that  we  are  born  with 
aware  that  the  decision  of  one  bench  does  not  bind  or  the  impress  of  the  convictions  of  our  ancestors  fixed  on  . 
in  any  way  control  the  ruling  of  another,  but  we  are  our  nervous  system,  this,  so  far  from  proving  that  we 
much  mistaken  if  this  acquittal  does  not  secure  to  Berk-  ought  to  accept  those  innate  beliefs  without  question, 
shire  the  right  of  public  meeting,  which  the  condemnation  and  make  them  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  our 
in  the  Littlew'orth  case,  under  almost  identical  circum-  philosophical  superstructure,  would  rather  put  us  on 
stances,  had  so  rudely  shaken.  Meetings  in  our  country  our  guard  against  any  subjectively  necessary  beliefs  by 
market-places  now  stand  upon  a  much  firmer  basis  showing  us  that  we  are  biassed  even  in  our  cradles, 
than  they  did  before  the  Faringdon  prosecution  was  so  The  fact  that  a  belief  has  been  genetically  transmitted 
happily  undertaken.  By  its  result  agricultural  labourers  affords  no  guarantee  of  its  truth.  It  may  have  been  in- 
and  others  who  desire  to  make  public  protest  against  the  duced  in  our  progenitors  by  appearances  which  afford 
grievances  from  which  they  suffer,  or  to  meet  together  it  no  logical  ground.  The  assertion  of  an  innate  belief 
for  mutual  encouragement  in  all  legitimate  ways  of  self-  of  this  kind  leaves  the  question  of  its  truth  or  falsehood 
improvement,  will  now  be  emboldened  in  doing  so.  Our  still  to  be  settled.  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  has  himself 
enemies  thought  to  curse,  but  they  have  blessed  us  alto-  shown  how  appearances  sometimes  produce  fallacious  b^ 
get  her.  C.  J.  lief,  not  only  in  individuals,  but  in  whole  communities  and 
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it  has  no  intellectual  antecedent.  If  a  newly-hatched  chick 
will  follow  the  movements  of  a  fly,  certain  flowers  will 
follow  the  movements  of  the  sun ;  and  it  appears  to  us 
that  knowledge  is  no  more  proved  from  the  bare  fact  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other.  Dr  Carpenter,  in  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Gontempwaru 
Review^  mentions  that  **  certain  minute  particles  oHivinff 
jelly,  having  no  visible  differentiation  of  organs,  possess¬ 
ing  neither  mouth,  stomach,  nor  members,  save  such  as 
they  extemporise,  and  living  (as  it  would  seem)  by  simple 
absorption  through  the  animated  spider’s  web  into  which 
they  can  extend  themselves,  build  up  '  tests  ’  or  casings 
of  the  most  regular  geometrical  symmetry  of  form,  and 
of  the  most  artificial  construction.”  Shall  we  ascribe 
to  these  jelly  specks  a  knowledge^  of  what  they 
are  the  means  of  doing  i  And  if  ^  not,  why  to 
Mr  Spalding’s  chickens  ?  The  doctrine  which  that 
gentleman  holds,  “  that  for  every  fact  of  mind  there  is  a 
corresponding  fact  of  matter,  is,  as  Mr  Mill  told  ns 
some  years  ago,  becoming  more  and  more  probable. 


the  race.  This  being  so,  and  there  being  no  special 
provision  in  nature  to  save  us  from  inheriting  such 
fallacious  notions,  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  propositions  is  altogether  untouched  by  the  assertion 
that  they  are  hereditary,  and  is  left  to  be  decided  by 
their  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  evidence.  If 
anything  were  wanting  to  strengthen  Mr  Mill’s  objec¬ 
tion  to  all  purely  subjective  tests  of  truth,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  evolutionary  theory  of  mind. 
Evolutionists  have  much  to  learn  in  this  respect.  We 
are  not  only  of  opinion,  in  opposition  to  Mr  Spalding, 
that  the  Universal  Postulate  must  not  stand  or  fall  with 
Mr  Spencer’s  psychology ;  but  we  are  convinced  that 
the  better  established  the  main  tenet  of  that  psychology 
becomes,  the  less  tenable  will  become  Mr  Spencer’s 
criterion  of  truth. 

We  have  acknowledged  that  it  is  possible  it  may 
bo  proved  that  we  have  certain  intellectual  intuitions 
genetically  transmitted  to  us.  The  method  of  proof 
adopted  by  philosophers  of  the  empirical  school— the 
only  method  of  proof  open  to  them — is  such  as  to  leave 
this  question  open.  The  whole  of  their  argument  is 
founded  on  the  so-called  Law  of  Parcimony.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  show'  that  the  present  contents  of 
our  consciousness  are  sufiSciently  accounted  for  by  the 
experience  of  the  individual — that  what  occurs  in  the 
life  history  of  each  person  is  such  as  would,  according 
to  known  psychological  laws,  result  in  the  present  state 
of  his  consciousness.  This  does  not  disprove  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  intuitionist,  but  deprives  it  of  any  logical 
basis  in  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  grown-up  man. 
Besting  on  the  dictum  that  causes  are  not  to  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  without  necessity,  it  shows  that  the  phenomena 
to  be  accounted  for  may  be  explained  without,  taking 
for  granted  the  cause  assigned.  The  existence  of  the 
cause  in  question  is  therefore  simply  “  not  proven  ”  by 
the  evidence ;  but  it  may  possibly  be  proved  by  inde¬ 
pendent  evidence.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  theory 
of  matter  set  forth  in  Mr  Mill’s  'Examination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton’s  Philosophy  ’ — one  of  the  most 
splendid  specimens  of  psychological  analysis  extant.  1 
Mr  Mill  postulates  the  laws  of  association,  and  shows 
that  through  their  operation,  certain  sensations  of  sight, 
touch,  and  muscular  resistance,  whose  joint  presence 
as  contingent  experiences  has  been  guaranteed  to  us  by 
the  past,  become  so  connected  in  our  minds  that  the 
experience  of  any  one  of  them  calls  up  a  very  vivid 
idea  of  the  rest.  Mr  Mill  asserts— as  it  appears 
to  us  rightly — that  this  notion  of  Permanent  Possi¬ 
bilities  of  Sensation  includes  the  whole  meaning 
attached  to  matter  by  the  common  world.  Now,  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  belief  be  cor¬ 
rect — and  nothing  of  what  Mr  Mill  asserts  or  concludes 
is  inconsistent  with  it — the  task  which  he  undertook 
was  unnecessarily  arduous.  If  the  associations  formed 
between  the  sensations  of  sight,  touch,  and  resistance  to 
the  muscles,  in  the  lifetime  of  each  of  us,  would  be 
sufficient  to  generate  the  notion  of  matter  we  have  at 
present,  a  fortiori  would  the  same  associations  in  our¬ 
selves  plus  the  transmitted  result  of  them  in  our  an¬ 
cestors  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  result. 

Experientialists  may  make  themselves  easy  as  to  the 
future  of  the  problem  we  have  been  discussing ;  but  it  is 
a  problem  in  which  they  cannot  but  feel  great  interest. 
Before  Mr  Spalding’s  experiments  it  was  clearly  proved 
that  intellectual  capacity  is  hereditarily  transmissible, 
but  nothing  was  proved  as  to  the  hereditary  transmission 
of  intellectual  results.  Though  we  value  very  highly  Mr 
Spalding’s  researehes,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
h^  done  nothing  to  set  this  matter  at  rest.  We  are 
willing  to  allow  that  he  has  proved  “  that  prior  to  ex¬ 
perience  chickens  behave  as  if  they  already  possessed  an 


corresponding  to  some  states  of  consciousness  were  not 
more  or  less  evanescent,  the  child  would  tend  to  have 
the  memory  of  the  parent.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence,  however,  of  such  a  tendency.  May  it  not  be 
that  it  is  only  when  habit  has  made  a  course  of  action 
automatic  —  when  the  intellectual  links  in  the  chain  of 
causation  have  either  dropped  out,  or  have  become  too 
short  to  be  conscious — that  the  nervous  system 
becomes  so  far  permanently  changed  as  to  affect  the 
offspring  ?  If  so,  if  it  is  only  when  what  was  once 
conduct  determined  by  intelligence  has*  become  mere 
reflex  action  that  the  result  becomes  genetically  trans¬ 
mitted,  then  knowledge  is  never  inherited.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  this  is  in  any  way  proved,  but  it  appears 
to  us  to  have  at  least  as  much  likeness  to  truth  as 
Mr  Spalding’s  hypothesis  that  “  entrance  into  life  on 
the  part  of  animals  may  bo  a  waking  up  in  a  world 
with  which  they  are,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  already 
acquainted.”  J.  H.  Levy. 


THE  HINDOO  PRESS. 

Taking  the  Times  Calcutta  letter  for  ifs  text,  last 
Wednesday’s  Daily  Telegraph — in  an  article  almost  too 
silly  to  be  amusing — gives  vent  to  its  feelings  on  a  highly 
interesting  aud  important  subject  which  we  last  week 
introduced  to  our  readers — that,  namely,  of  the  Hindoo 
press  as  an  exponent  of  native  opinion.  Really,  it  is 
ludicrous  to  hear  the  great  “  Fleet-street  Radical  ”  per¬ 
petrate  such  waste  of  indignant  rhetoric  over  a  few  crude 
and  harmless  sentences  from  a  second-rate  Bengali 
newspaper  like  the  Patrika,  instead  of  following  the 
judicious  example  of  the  Times  correspondent,  who 
simply  quoted  them  without  comment,  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  ”  of  his  readers.  The  fact  is  that  the  obnoxious 
passages  are  but  a  mild  specimen  of  innumerable  curi^ 
si  ties  of  Hindoo  journalistic  literature,  with  which — if  it 
only  chose  to  take  the  trouble — any  daily  paper  might 
periodically  enrich  its  columns,  for  the  “amusement”  of 
its  readers.  There  would  bo  no  harm  whatever  in  this 
mode  of  editing  selections  from  the  native  press  of 
India,  if  only  it  were  borne  in  mind  that  the  extrava¬ 
gances  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  vernacular  papers, 
whose  conductors,  as  their  able  and  impartial  defender 
the  Hindoo  Patriot  puts  it,  are  only  learning  to 
handle  their  tools — to  embody  in  (sometimes)  a  non- 
literary  speech  ideas  demanding  the  aid  of  a  de¬ 
veloped,  or  literary  language,  like  English,  for  their 
adequate  expression.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  both  the  quality-  of  the  official  translations  from 
those  journals,  and  the  representative  character  of  the 
selections,  are  not  unfrequently  complained  of  by 
persons  most  qualified  to  judge  on  the  points  in  dispute. 
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These  simple  facts  snfficiently  account  for  most  of  that 
disloyalty  of  which  the  vernacular  press  of  India  has  been 
jtccused,  and  whose  suspected  presence  has  now  impelled 
the  Telegraph  to  bully  the  unhappy  little  PatriJca  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  the  241  million  natives  in  general.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  does  seem  rather  unfortunate  that 
our  contemporary,  very  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
patriotic  schoolboy,  should  have  burst — or,  to  use  its 
own  favourite  verb,  “blossomed” — into  a  rhapsody  on 
the  British  lion,  who — Continental  and  Indian  bazaar 
gossip  notwithstanding — is  as  yet  undemoralised  by 
laziness  and  over-eating ;  who,  in  a  word,  is  always  but 
too  ready,  if  his  thoughtful  friends  would  only  permit 
him,  to  spring  at  the  throat  and  frustrate  the  knavish 
tricks  of  all  her  Majesty’s  enemies,  from,  as  it  sugges¬ 
tively  says,  “  Czars  to  Baboos.”  The  Telegraph  may  rest 
assured  that  in  India,  if  anywhere,  there  exists  a  whole¬ 
some  conviction  of  the  existence  of  the  British  lion’s 
powers  of  tough  pugnacity.  That  is  a  point  on  which 
the  most  timid  Bengalee  Baboo  feels  absolutely  secure, 
and  upon  which  he  freely  expressed  himself  many  a 
time  during  tho  recent  Russo-lndian  controversy.  Of 
ijourse  there  may  be  exceptions — the  Patrika,  if  you 
choose— but  it  so  happens  that  the  Telegraph  itself, 
somewhat  inconsistently  traces  the  origin  of  the  con¬ 
trary  opinion  to  certain  persons  whom  it  styles  “  recreant 
Englishmen.”  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  as  if 
the  British  lion  had  been  urged  on  to  lash  its  tail  and 
roar  for  no  assignable  purpose.  Surely  this  is  very 
undignified.  Nor  is  it  less  certain — we  speak  from 
positive  knowledge — that  this  parading  of  the  noble 
animal  is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  most  calculated  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  those  “  Hindoo  editors  ”  whom 
■our  contemporary  lectures  so  severely,  and  who,  or  at 
least  their  leading  representatives,  are,  perhaps,  not  much 
less  sensitive  in  regard  to  England’s  honour,  or  to  impu¬ 
tations  against  their  own  loyalty,  than  some  of  their 
brother  craftsmen  in  Fleet-street. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the  PaUy  Tele- 
-graph  really  means  its  strictures  to  be  interpreted  so  ;  but 
we  fear  that  general  readers  who,  by  the  way,  have  scarcely 
«ver  heard  of  the  existence  of  a  native  Indian  press,  will 
attribute  to  the  whole  class  that  “  undisguised  compla¬ 
cency  ”  at  the  prospect  of  England’s  reverses  which  is 
predicated — unjustly,  as  we  shall  presently  show — of 
the  individual  Patrika.  But  this  will  be  utterly  to  mis¬ 
conceive  the  spirit  of  the  Hindoo  press,  whose  domi¬ 
nant  note,  so  to  speak,  is  loyalty — a  loyalty  based,  in  a 
word,  on  the  fact  and  conviction  that  India’s  progress, 
material  and  spiritual,  is  and  must  indefinitely  continue 
to  be,  dependent  on  the  British  connection.  The  con¬ 
troversy  already  alluded  to  elicited  from  all  the  native 
journals  many  enthusiastic  and  strong  professions  on 
this  point;  ’but  we  must  only  refer  briefliy  to  a 
characteristic  one  from  a  very  candid  friend,  the 
Jndu  Prakashj  of  December  last.  Though  professing 
itself  “indignant”  at  some  characteristics  of  British 
rule,  it  yet  affirmed  “  without  any  hesitation,”  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  Russian  invasion,  “  it  would  stand  and 
die  by  England.”  But  the  Indu  Prakash^  like  its  native 
brethren  of  the  Western  Presidency,  merely  gave  voice 
to  the  popular  opinion.  According  to  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  its  Anglo-Indian  rival,  the  Times  of  India,  the 
foregoing  was  “  a  truthful  representation  of  all  intelli¬ 
gent  native  opinion  on  the  subject.”  A  month  later 
the  l^mea  correspondent,  on  the  other  side  of  India, 
described  how  “  satisfactory  it  was  to  observe  that  the 
substantial  benefit  of  our  role  was  gradually  making 
itself  felt  throughout  India ;  ”  and  that  “  the  native  press 
had  spoken  out  boldly  on  the  Central  Asian  question, 
und  pronounced  for  English  Government  above  all.” 
But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  go  on  quoting  high 
authorities  for  facts  which  it  would  nowadays  be  almost 
puerile  to  dispute — first,  the  loyalty  of  the  native  press ; 
tiecondly,  its  representative  character.  We  must  not, 
however,  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject  without  calling 
attention  to  its  important  bearing  on  certain  great 
<lue8tionB  of  policy.  A  loyal  India  and  a  strong  India 
mean  precisely  one  and  the  same  thing ;  and  English 
rule  will  attain  its  crowning  success  only  when  Indian 


loyalty  shall  have  been  fitted  to  be  enfcrustod  with  the 
defence  of  its  own  soil — when,  to  borrow  a  recent  illus¬ 
tration  from  the  Times,  hostile  Russians  or  Tartars  on 
the  north-west  frontier  would  cause  no  more  alarm 
among  the  people  of  Hindostan  than  an  invading  army 
of  Laplanders  among  the  people  of  Southern  Europe. 
Now  this  is  just  what  the  Patrikq,  is  saying,  though, 
it  must  be  admitted,  in  a  crude,  rough  way  of 
its  own.  Pace  the  Telegraph,  what  great  sin  or  dis¬ 
loyalty  is  there  in  that  ? 

But  the  fact  of  native  preference  for  English  supremacy 
acquires  fresh  importance  in  view  of  the  mighty  and  many- 
sided  question  of  self-rule,  embracing  due  share  of  ad¬ 
mission  to  both  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  municipal 
government,  Ac. ;  for  a  favourite  argument  with  those 
who  are  hostile  to  native  rights  is  that  the  people  of 
India  are  too  unstable  in  their  allegiance  to  be  trusted 
with  more  of  self-rule  than  they  already  possess,  and 
that,  in  a  word,  they  must  continue  to  be  ruled  by 
force.  We  maintain  that  the  Hindoo  press  has  done 
immense  service  by  attacking  the  basis  of  this  policy  of 
mistrust,  and  that  even  the  Patrika  deserves  the  ap¬ 
proval  rather  than  the  disapproval  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  for  having  enounced  a  truth  whose  force  is  keenly 
felt  by  every  native — that,  namely,  rule  by  mere  force  is 
a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength.  Making 
fair  allowance  for  extravagance  of  mere  expression, 
the  politics  of  the  Patrika  are  simply  those  of  India’s 
greatest  ruler,  the  Emperor  Akbar,^ whose  “principles” 
were  lately  described  by  one  of  our  most  accomplished 
Anglo-Indian  essayists.  W e  might  even  say  that  the  Patrika 
and  journals  of  its  special  stamp  ask  for  no  more  than 
what  their  conquerors  have  theoretically  conceded  in 
what  the  Hindoos  call  their  Magna  Charta — and  what 
they  must  actually  yield  some  day,  if  they  are  to  have 
the  courage  of  their  opinions.  But  one  of  the  greatest 
services  which  the  native  press  has  rendered  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  consists  in  its  endeavours  to  expose  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  those  who  assert  that  the  Hindoos, 
however  loyal  they  may  be,  are  “  utterly  unpractical,” 
and  therefore  unfit  to  be  permitted  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Even  the  best  of  Englishmen  sometimes  fall  into 
this  error,  and  treat  the  natives  much  as  a  benevolent 
parson  treats  his  parishioner  when  he  extends  bis 
Christian  charity  to  him,  but  nevertheless  objects  that 
the  latter  should  in  any  way  “  assert  ”  himself.  It  is 
this  kind  of  “  insular  arrogance  ” — as  they  call  it — which, 
far  more  than  any  other  cause,  has  put  enmity  between 
the  Hindoo  and  his  white  fellow-subject.  We  might  fill 
our  pages  with  illustrations  of  the  fact,  but  one  will  suffice. 
About  the  time  of  the  archbishop’s  controversy,  the 
Pioneer  declared  that  “  the  educated  heathen  in  London 
should  be  careful  not  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  free 
speech  and  fair  play  which  they  have  not  inherited,  but 
which  have  been  generously  conferred  on  them  by  the 
English.”  Contrast  that  with  the  moderate  speech 
of  the  Hindoo  Patriot,  which  merely  observed  that  his 
grace’s  speech  was  “  ungracious,  undignified,  and  il¬ 
liberal,”  and  then  cautioned  the  rash  young  men,  Messrs 
Thakur  and  Kapadia,  against  saying  anything  deroga¬ 
tory  to  one  “  the  mention  of  whose  very  name  ought  to 
be  to  us  a  sign  to  lower  our  heads  with  respect  and 
reverence.”  Perhaps  these  words  taste  slightly  of 
“  Bengali  irony.”  At  all  events,  they  are  curious  as 
coming  from  an  editorial  “  heathen  ”  of  a  class  which 
contains  many  a  member  to  whom  an  ordinary  bishop  is 
about  as  intellectually  inferior  as  the  “  savage  scared  by 
an  eclipse  ”  to  the*  eminent  person  who  invented  that 
very  appropriate  description. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  take  tho  liberty  of  suggesting 
an  idea  to  our  contemporaries  in  the  English  press.  It 
is  simply  this,  that  they  should  publish  weekly  extracts 
from  such  Anglo-native  journals  as  the  Indu  Prakash, 
Native  Opinion,  the  Bengalee,  and  the  Hindoo  Patriot. 
By  these  means  English  readers  might  be  able  to  gain 
some  useful  acquaintance  with  the  great  and  intensely 
interesting  questions  of  Inxlian  politics.  At  the  same  time, 
such  a  recognition,  would  afford  much  encouragement  to 
our  native  contemporaries  to  persevere  in  the  noble  and, 
in  a  manner,  unique  task  to  which  they— -that  is  th® 
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English  writers  among  them — have  so  honestly  and  ably 
devoted  their  energies  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Only  they  can  realise  how  deeply  grateful  the  native 
press  would  feel  for  a  service  of  this  kind,  who  know 
how  the  gentle,  confiding,  and  perhaps  over-san¬ 
guine— though  none*  the  less  manly  and  dignified 
—nature  of  the  Hindoo  has  all  along  been  repelled  by 
the  cold,  unimaginative  spirit  of  the  Englishman  ;  and 
how  genuine  are  those  “  outpourings  of  the  heart,’  as 
the  Patriot  calls  them,  with  which  the  people  respond 
to  a  good  deed  done  for  them  by  Mr  Fawcett,  or 
acknowledge  the  kindliness  and  liberality  of  a  speech  by 
Lord  Northbrook.  That  great  demonstration,  originally 
suggested  by  the  Patriot  and  held  at  Ooterperah,  in  honour 
of  the  English  journalist  whose  generous  articles  in  the 
Friend  of  India  show  how  keenly  he  appreciated  the 
genius  of  the  people,  is  an  event  of  which  both  they  and 
Mr  James  Routledge  may  ever  feel  proud.  In  summing 
up  the  hisfory  of  1872,  the  native  papers  mentioned  as 
among  the  most  promising  signs  of  the  time  the  in¬ 
creased  interest  evinced  by  their  English  contemporaries, 
not  merely  in  Indian  politics,  but  in  the  native  press.  We 
trust  that  when  they  “  compare  notes  ”  next  ye^  the 
desires  of  the  Bombay  Native  Opinion  will  have  been 
gratified  by  the  adoption  in  the  English  journals  of  some 
Oriental  section  such  as  we  have  suggested.  J.  M. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

We  have  commented  elsewhere  on  the  valuable  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Berkshire  magisti*ates  on  Tuesday  last 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  the 
Faringdon  market-place,  but  wo  cannot  compliment 
them  on  the  way  in  which  they  conduct  their  business, 
or  on  the  courtesy  of  themselves  and  their  officials.  This 
local  cause  celehre  was  at  its  very  outset  tinged  with 
favouritism.  When  the  doors  were  opened  to  the 
general  public,  it  was  found  that  an  audience  of  farmers 
and  their  friends  had  previously  been  allowed  to  crowd 
all  the  sitting  accommodation  by  obtaining  access  to 
the  court-house  by  a  side  entrance.  When  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  taken  their  seat,  Mr  Fitzjames  Stephen  asked 
from  the  Bench,  as  a  matter  of  form,  that  his  clients, 
the  defendants,  might  be  allowed  to  sit  behind  him  to 
instruct  him  as  the  case  proceeded,  for  the  solicitor  had 
not  arrived.  This  ordinary  practice  was  not,  however, 
allowed,  one  of  the  magistrates,  a  Mr  M.  L.  Goodlake, 
— not  the  Chairman — informing  Mr  Stephen  that  it  was 
their  custom  to  keep  both  criminals  and  defendants  in 
the  dock,  and  in  the  dock  they  remained  during  the 
hearing  of  the  case.  We  well  recollect  that  in  the 
Jamaica  case,  which  was  probably  Mr  Fitzjames 
Stephen’s  last  appearance  before  country  justices. 
Governor  Eyre,  though  charged  with  murder,  was 
accommodated  with  a  chair  by  the  side  of  his  solici¬ 
tor  ;  but  then  the  hearts  of  the  country  squires  beat 
in  harmony  with  that  woman-whipper,  whilst  a  philan¬ 
thropist  like  Joseph  Arch  is  a  mere  pestilent  agitator — 
in  fact,  a  white  Gordon.  In  the  course  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  Mr  Goodlake,  by  his  leading  questions  to  the  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  prosecution,  questions  which  counsel 
would  never  have  thought  of  using,  drew  upon  himself 
a  most  severe  and  well-merited  rebuke  from  Mr  Stephen 
for  attempting  to  combine  in  his  person  the  opposing 
functions  of  prosecutor  and  judge.  His  questions 
throughout  the  case  appear  to  have  far  exceeded  in 
number  those  of  both  the  counsel,  though  the  light  they 
threw  upon  the  case  was  more  than  problematical. 
The  discourteous  and  absolutely  illegal  conduct  of  the 
police  superintendent  towards  Mr  J.  C.  Cox,  when  he 
sought  to  leave  the  Court  at  the  close  of  the  case,  had 
ccrtainlv  this  excuse — that  subordinates  of  a  feeble 
calibre  have  a  natural  inclination  to  copy  their  superiors 
in  power. 

Mr  Goodlake  is  Chairman  of  the  Local  Highway 
Board,  and  just  before  the  trial  cf  the  unionists 
for  obstructing  the  highway,  the  men  who  work  on  the 
roads  were  summoned  before  the  Board,  and  those  who 


acknowledged  being  members  of  the  union,  about  thirty 
in  number,  were  discharged  at  a  week’s  notice.  We 
ofier  no  comment,^  but  we  cannot  help  wondering  what 
interpretation  Mr  Justice  Brett  would  pat  upon  the  law 
of  conspiracy  if  this  Board  were  before  him  ? 

Another  gleaning  from  Berkshire  local  history.  Tho 
Cork  Board  of  Guardians  has  recently  been  suspended 
because  they  would  not  attend  to  their  proper 
duties,  but  dealt  chiefly  in  vague  political  genera¬ 
lities.  Has  the  attention  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  been  drawn  to  the  subject  matter  of  debates 
amongst  the  Faringdon  Poor-Law  Guardians  ?  Recently 
Mr  Goodlake,  who  is  also  Chairman  of  the  Guardians,  en¬ 
countered  in  public  argument  a  stalwart  defender  of 
the  labourers*  rights,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
utterly  vanquished;  but  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  Viscount  Barrington  (who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Bench  when  the  obstruction  case  was  tried)  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr  Goodlake  for  having  annihilated 
his  opponent  in  a  discussion  of  the  labour  question,  on 
which  he  expressed  himself  in  warm  terms.  The 
matter  was  discussed,  and  the  vote  unanimously  ac¬ 
corded.  And  these  are  the  men  upon  whom  the 
labourers  have  to  depend  for  justice  when  summoned 
by  the  farmer  under  the  Master  and  Servant  AcL 
It  is  a  practical  impossibility  for  them,  however  well 
intentioned,  to  hold  with  impartiality  the  scales  of  jus¬ 
tice  between  farmer  and  peasant. 

We  are  not  told  but  are  left  to  imagine  with  what  joy 
the  ninety-nine  folded  sheep  greeted  the  hundredth  that 
was  lost.  Of  this  description  was  the  reception  ac¬ 
corded  to  Bishop  Fraser  on  his  taking  the  chair  at  the 
meeting  convened  last  Monday  by  the  National  Education 
Union  at  Manchester.  To  be  a  bishop  and  rather  an 
authority  in  the  matter  of  education,  and  not  to  belong 
to  the  Union,  is  so  startling  an  anomaly  that  the  ninety- 
nine  folded  ones  may  be  excused  a  few  ungainly  frisks 
at  the  sight  of  the  wanderer  tamely  and  penitently 
seated  among  his  kinsfolk.  However,  the  anomaly 
proved  to  be  an  anomaly  still,  and  not  half  so  penitent  as 
might  have  been  hoped.  **  He  began  by  observing  that 
he  was  not  a  member  of  the  National  Education  U^nion, 
and  that  he  did  not  exactly  remember  at  the  moment 
what  its  precise  programme  was,  or  whether  he  could 
accept  it  in  every  detail.”  We  cannot  follow  Bishop 
Fraser  through  the  familiar  assertions  of  the  nullity  of 
an  education  not  maintained  on  a  distinctly  religions 
basis,  of  the  unreasonableness  of  Mr  Dixon  and  others 
in  attributing  a  conscience  to  ratepayers,  but  it  is  in¬ 
structive  to  observe  how  the  great  gun  of  the  evening, 
the  lost  sheep  over  whose  return  the  Unionists  were  so 
uproarious,  quietly  ignored  the  existence  of  any  such 
peaceful  fold,  and  delivered  his  independent  views  from 
without  the  hallowed  precincts.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  Bishop  Fraser  will  be  asked  again  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Union. 

The  National  Union  for  promoting  the  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  of  Women  has  taken  a  step  which  is  likely  to 
be  productive  of  great  good.  The  Central  Committee 
of  the  Union  has  resolved  to  endeavour  to  establish 
courses  of  lectures  on  physiology  in  London  and  the 
suburbs,  for  ladies  and  teachers  in  private  girls’  schools. 
The  services  of  a  lady  will  be  secured,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  that  one  who  is  highly  recommended  by  Professor 
Huxley  will  bo  asked  to  undertake  the  work.  A  mode¬ 
rate  fee  will  be  charged,  a  redaction  being  made  to 
members  of  the  Union  and  their  wives.  The  beneficial 
results  likely  to  ensue  from  a  diffusion  of  physiological 
knowledge  amongst  women  must  be  evident  to  every 
unprejudiced  mind,  especially  when  we  remember  that— 
as  Miss  Nightingale  has  said — it  is  to  women  we  must 
look,  first  and  last  for  the  application  of  such  know¬ 
ledge  as  far  as  the  care  of  household  health  is  con>* 
cemed.  A  generation  of  women  educated  to  under¬ 
stand  and  act  in  accordance  to  hygienic  laws  would  da 
more  for  the  promotion  of  a  higher  standard  of  national 
health  than  a  whole  army  of  doctors. 
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lated  on  the  prospect  of  a  happy  solution  to  the  move- 
ment  they  started  some  three  months  ago.  A  memorial 
was  at  that  date  addressed  to  the  employers  requesting 
an  increase  equivalent  to  20  per  cent.  It  was  argued 
that  rent  and  provisions  had  increased  in  price,  and 
that  from  the  agricultural  labourer  to  the  policeman  an 
increase  of  wages  had  also  been  granted.  The  West- 
end  shoemakers  now  wish  to  participate  in  the  general 
rise.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that  so  important 
and  so  advanced  a  body  of  workmen  could  not  find  a 
more  able  secretary  to  draw  up  their  memorial.  That 
“coal  an  article  of  consumption,  which  you  know  is 
impossible  to  be  done  without,”  is  a  sentence  which  some 
astute  and  willing  persons  may  understand,  we  will  not 
deny ;  but  such  a  wording  does  not  redound  to  the  credit 
of  the  proletariat,  nor  is  it  calculated  to  impress  the  em¬ 
ployers  with  a  sense  of  respect  for  a  cry  vindicating  a 
large  body  of  men,  and  which,  as  expressive  of  their  dis¬ 
tressed  condition  but  honest  purpose,  should  be  eloquent 
in  its  terse  intelligent  simplicity.  The  masters  how¬ 
ever,  seem  disposed  to  meet  the  demand  in  a  concilia¬ 
tory  spirit.  In  a  few  shops  the  memorial  has  been  re¬ 
jected  and  strikes  have  occurred ;  but  several  employers 
have  accepted  the  workmen’s  terms  and  others  are  still 
hesitating.  We  should  note  also  that,  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Edinburgh  shoemakers,  the  memorialists 
desire  to  obtain  “  workshops,  fire,  light,  &c.,  from  their 
employers  free  of  charge,”  instead  of  the  old  system  of 
working  at  home,  with  “  its  unlimited  hours  and  conse- 

qnent  social  misery.”  - 

On  Easter  Monday  was  commenced,  we  believe,  the 
attack  on  the  Modoc  Indians,  a  small  tribe  living  in  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  Oregon,  j  ust  above  the  Californian 
frontier.  President  Grant’s  orders  to  the  attacking 
general  are  short  and  specific : — “  the  movement  is  to  be 
BO  strong  and  persistent  that  the  fate  of  the  tribe  shall 
be  commensurate  with  their  crime ;  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  their  extermination  would  be  fully  justified.” 
As  we  remarked  at  the  time,  the  tenor  of  the  recent 
Presidential  address  led  us  to  expect  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  of  extermination  when  occasion  should  arise ;  but 
that  we  were  so  soon  to  have  the  spectacle  of  the  freest 
and  most  civilised  State  in  the  world  massacring  a  tribe 
of  savages  as  if  it]  were  the  most  humane  and  civilised 
action  imaginable,  was  hardly  to  be  anticipated.  It  is 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  exact  crime  of  the  Modocs ; 
a  treacherous  attack  was  made  on  a  number  of  peace 
commissioners,  and  two  out  of  their  body  were  killed. 
Treachery  is  not  quite  unknown  amongst  North  American 
Indians ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  part  of  their  nature. 
It  may  be  that  treachery  deserves  death,  and  that  it  is 
the  special  mission  of  the  most  advanced  nation  in  the 
world  to  inculcate  that  doctrine ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  attack  on  the  Modocs  may  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
revenge,  as  impolitic  as  it  is  inhuman.  The  telegrams, 
at  least,  point  to  this  conclusion.  We  read  that  “pro¬ 
found  indignation  prevails  in  the  army  and  official 
circles  at  the  assassination  of  General  Canby.  The 
President  and  the  Cabinet  are'  deeply  grieved,  and  un¬ 
reservedly  sanction  the  adoption  of  the  severest  measures 
of  retribution.  .  .  .  General  Sherman  has  issued  a 

general  order,  lamenting  the  death  of  General  Canby 
and  eulogising  him.”  If  a  general  had  not  been  one  of 
the  assassinated,  and  if  a  general  had  not  been  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  with  indignant  “  army  and  official  circles  ” 
about  him,  would  the  Modoc  savages  have  been  treated 
so  savagely  ?  It  is  impossible  to  answer  this  question ; 
all  we  know  on  this  side  the  Channel  is  the  fact  that  the 
Easter  holidays  are  being  made  glorious  in  America  by 
a  man-hunt,  which  is  intended  to  be  “complete  and 
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The  Tarkish  Ministry  of  Jastice  has  issued  an  oflBcial 
notification,  forbidding  the  ushers  and  warrant  and 
summoning  officers  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
from  making  any  pecuniary  demands,  on  any  pretext 
whatever,  upon  persons  engaged  in  legal  proceedings 
from  the  Court.  The  abolition  of  hackshiah-^xiQ  to  the 
courageous  initiative  of  Midhut  Pasha,  the  new  Minister 
of  Justice — is  a  reform,  the  importance  of  which  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  the  Turkish  Empire  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the 
universal  system  of  bribing,  which  but  a  few  years  ago 
seemed  an  ineradicable  evil,  inherent  in  Turkish  admi¬ 
nistration,  hampers  every  attempt  to  throw  light  into 
the  working  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  that 
on  incalculable  amount  of  private  and  public  wrong  is 
silently  carried  on  by  these  means.  As  the  strength  of 
conservatism  may  generally  be  measured  by  the  heinous 
nature  of  the  abuses  it  endeavours  to  shield  to  the  last, 
it  is  not  without  apprehension  that  the  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  Minister  see  him  attack  the  monster  cor¬ 
ruption  in  this  decided  manner,  but  the  Grand  Vizier  is 
equally  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  reform,  and  is 
ready  to  support  and  second  his  subordinate  ;  and,  be¬ 
sides,  it  may  be  hoped  that  even  in  Turkey,  right  will 
finally  prevail  over  might,  and  the  tyrant  backshish  soon 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 


The  opening  of  an  exhibition  of  pictures  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  is  no  ordinary  incident  of  the  gay  season  as 
it  is  in  all  other  European  capitals.  It  is  an  event  mark¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  modern  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
Mussulman  inhabitants  of  Stamboul.  They,  and  not 
the  Christian  population  of  Pera,  have  taken  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  erecting  a  public  gallery  of  paintings  in  that  city, 
and  the  circumstance  is  a  most  encouraging  proof  of 
national  progress,  and  of  the  advantage  obtained  by 
civilisation  over  the  fanatical  ignorance  which  has  so 
long  forbidden  the  Turks  to  tolerate  the  representation 
of  the  human  form  by  brush  or  chisel.  Ahmed  Efiendi, 
a  Turkish  painter  and  a  pupil  of  the  French  artist  Bou- 
lange,  has  been  the  first  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
nn  Exhibition  of  Paintings.  The  idea  has  met  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  the  Ministerial  corps  in  general,  and 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  particular,  who  has 
ordered  that  one  of  the  halls  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Trades  should  be  given  up  for  the  use  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  all  native  and  foreign  artists  residing  in  Turkey 
have  since  been  called  upon  to  contribute  their  pro¬ 
ductions  to  the  new  Picture  Gallery,  and  several  French 
artists  of  note  have  responded  to  the  call.  The  first 
hanging  committee  of  the  Turkish  exhibition  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  a  perplexing  task,  but  not,  as  yet,  from  the 
usual  cause,  an  einbarras  de  richesses.  This  will  come, 
no  doubt. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MODERN  CVUENAI018M.** 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  “  Modern  Cyrenaicism  ”  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Examiner  says  that  I  pass  an  “  extra¬ 
vagant  eulogium  ”  on  Mr  Pater’s  “  theory  of  life.”  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  pai)er  in  question,  I  very  obstinately  re- 
nudiated  it.  The  writer  has  also  put  into  uiy  mouth  about 
half  a  page,  setting  forth  this  theory,  which  is  not  mine  at 
all,  but  Mr  Pater’s.  I^urely  one  has  a  claim  to  be  protected 
against  critical  violences  of  this  degree. 

April  17,  1873.  I  am,  &c.,  J.  Morley. 


DR.  REGINALD  DARWIN  AND  THE  BUXTON  BENCH. 

Sir,— In  your  impression  of  Saturday  last  you  notice  a 
case  recently  brought  before  the  Buxton  Bench,  with  com¬ 
ments  which,  had  you  known  the  facts,  I  think  you  would 
hardly  have  published. 

In  the  case  in  question  I  was  the  informer  and  chief  wit¬ 
ness,  and  as  it  required  the  presence  of  two  magistrates  for 
adjudication,  it  was  necessarily  postponed.  1  trust  to  your 
impartiality  to  give  publicity  to  this  explanation,  and 

I  am,  &c., 

April  16,  1873.  Reginald  Darwin. 

1  We  are  sorry  for  any  error  into  which  we  may  have  been 
led  by  commenting  on  the  statement  of  a  local  paper  that 
**  Dr  Darwin  refused  to  hear  the  case  because  Mr  Lawson 
had  that  morning  treated  him  disrespectfully.” — Ed.  Ex.] 


DIR^ 


VII.— CELjENO. 


The  blind  king  hides  his  weeping  eyeless  head, 

Sick  with  the  helpless  hate  and  shame  and  awe, 

Till  food  have  choked  the  glutted  hell-bird’s  craw 
And  the  foul  cropful  creature  lie  as  dead 
And  soil  itself  with  sleep  and  too  much  bread  : 

So  the  man’s  life  serves  under  the  beast’s  law. 

And  things  whose  spirit  lives  in  mouth  and  maw 
Share  shrieking  the  soul’s  board  and  soil  her  bed. 

Till  man’s  blind  spirit,  their  sick  slave,  resign 
Its  kingdom  to  the  priests  whose  souls  are  swine. 

And  the  scourged  serf  lie  reddening  from  their  rod,. 
Discrowned,  disrobed,  dismantled ,  with  lost  eyes 
Seeking  where  lurks  in  what  conjectural  skies 
That  triple-headed  hound  of  hell  their  God. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


LITERARY. 


MB  HEPWOBTH  DIXON’S  TWO  QUEENS. 


History  of  Two  Queens — 7.  Caiherine  of  Aragon,  II.  Anne 
Boleyrte.  By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.  Yob.  I.  and  IL  Bunt 
and  Blackett. 


Mr  Hepworth  Dixon  continues  to  write  blank  verse  iik 
the  form  of  prose,  but  he  has  eschewed,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  those  questionable  subjects  which  by  their  own 
merits,  and  through  the  unintentional  favour  of  captious 
critics,  have  won  him  his  chief  popularity.  He  is  cow 
engaged  on  a  large  endeavour  to  group  around  the  figures 
of  two  crowned  and  starless  women  the  events  of  which 
they  were  the  leading  types  and  memorable  victims.”  As 
he  acknowledges  in  the  first  page  of  his  preface  that 
we  see  these  women  through  their  children,  and  we  judge- 
of  them  by  what  took  place  in  after  time,”  and  that  it  ia 
through  Mary  that  we  guess  at  Catherine,  through  Eliza¬ 
beth  that  we  guess  at  Anne  ” — which  we  take  to  be  as 
much  of  a  confession  as  he  chooses  to  make  that  his 
“  history  ”  is  really  only  “  guessing  ” — he  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has  eked  out  his  scanty 
materials.  It  strikes  us,  however,  that  he  has  overdone- 
his  work.  There  ought  to  be  some  limit  to  the  profusioiA 
with  which  irrelevant  facts  and  impertinent  fancies  are  piled 
upon  a  minute  collection  of  disjointed  records  concerning: 
the  subject  of  a  history.  We  are  used  to  these  things  in 
the  letters  of  **  special  correspondents  ”  concerning  contem¬ 
porary  events  ;  but  Mr  Dixon  stands  unrivalled  among  the^ 
special  correspondents  ”  who  undertake  to  describe  the 
past.  He  had  material  for,  perhaps,  eighty  pages  about 
the  life  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and  he  has  chosen  to  fill 
more  than  eight  hundred  pages  with  her  “history  ’  up  to  the- 
first  week  of  her  marriage  with  Henry  the  Eighth.  If  he 
proceeds  at  the  same  rate  with  the  rest  of  her  story,  and 
is  as  digressive  about  Anne  Boleyne,  he  will  probably  more^ 
than  double  the  four  volumes  in  which  he  promises  that 
the  work  is  to  1^  completed. 

Such  a  book  as  this  does  not  call  for  serious  criticism.. 
We  shall  fulfil  all  our  task  as  reviewers  if  we  very  briefly 
show  in  what  ways  it  is  made  up.  If  while  doing  this- 
we  arrange  the  passages  we  have  to  quote,,  without,  of 
course,  altering  the  words,  in  the  metrical  divisions  into- 
which  they  naturally  fall,  we  shall  be  only  more  plainly  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  poetical  character  of  his  writing.  If  Mr  Dixon’s 
‘  Catherine  of  Aragon  ’  is  not  an  epic,  it  is  nothing. 

It  opens  with  a  full  and  florid  description  of  the  Moorish 
war  and  other  occupations  in  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 
— here  called  Fernando  and  Isabel — were  engaged  during 
the  months  previous  to  the  birth  of  Catherine ;  and  the 
information  is  Homeric  in  its  completeness.  Thus  we  are 
told  that 


At  thirty-three  Fernando  was  a  small, 

Brisk  man,  alive  in  every  sense,  alert 
In  every  nerve.  A  chubby  cheek,  thick  lip. 
Brown  eyes  and  raven  hair,  were  lighted  by 
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A  cold  metallic  smile,  like  that 

Which  shimmers  on  a  well-worn  front  of  bronze. 

His  skin  was  tawny  gold.  Though  he  was  squat 

In  frame,  his  thews  and  joints  were  steeled 

By  frugal  diet  and  by  exercise 

In  sport  and  war.  A  sleek  and  comely  face 

Led  many  into  deeming  him  a  man 

Of  careless  mood,  more  likely  to  be  hunting 

Lovely  eyes  than  poring  day  and  night 

Through  plans  for  conquering  rival  kings 

And  overturning  native  laws.  Yet  he 

Was  one  of  those  rare  men  who  will  not  let 

Their  right  hand  guess  the  purpose  of  their  left. 

And  Isabella  is  portrayed  as 

Tall  in  stature,  full  in  bust,  and  fair 
In  tint,  with  auburn  ringlets,  cold  grey  eyes. 

And  cheeks  on  which  two  full-blown  roses  burned. 

In  figure,  as  in  mind,  the  had  a  vast 

Reserve  of  strength.  She  knew  the  female  arts ; 

Could  broider,  trifle  with  her  lute,  and  speak 
Her  native  tongue  with  grace  ;  but  she  was  not 
A  queen  of  song,  still  less  a  queen  of  learning. 

As  her  scribes  gave  out. 

In  such  wise  the  epic  opens.  On  the  serentieth  page  of  the 
first  volume  it  is  recorded  that 

The  queen  fell  sick.  She  fainted  in  her  chair, 

Was  borne  into  her  room,  and  was 
Delivered  of  a  female  child. 

The  female  child  was  Mr  Dixon’s  heroine.  Unfortunately 
the  details  of  her  infancy  are  slight ;  but  poetic  license 
supplies  the  dearth.  We  read  how,  in  one  episode  of  the 
Moorish  war,  when  her  mother  took  her  into  a  place  of 
danger, 

The  Moors  came  out ;  the  camp  was  set  on  fire ; 

And  Catherine  lay  among  the  burning  sheets 
And  poles. 

But  the  fiames  did  not  harm  her,  and  she  escaped  all  ills 
but  those  inflicted  on  her  by  her  priestly  guides. 

For  years  to  come,  with  only  now  and  then 
A  break,  the  Princess  Catherine  was  to  live 
And  grow  in  those  secluded  bowers  where  dark 
Sultanas  had  been  wont  to  make  their  home ; 

A  strong  and  fitful  girl,  more  like  her  father 
In  his  pride  of  life  than  like  that  Prince 
Of  Camelot,  whose  mortal  name  she  had 
Begun  to  bear. 


respecting  the  next  five  years,  during  which  the  second 
marriage  was  negotiated  for  and  against,  until  at  last  her 
new  lover,  becoming  king  as  Henry  the  Eighth,  took  her  to 
wife ; 

The  thing  that  every  one 
Had  said  could  not  be  done,  was  done ;  and  done^ 

As  every  one  supposed,  beyond  appeal. 

Prince  Arthur’s  widow  was  King  Henry’s  bride. 

No  priest,  no  lawyer  challenged  her  to  prove 

Her  right.  If  any  one  was  in  the  wrong 

It  was  the  Pontiff,  and  the  people  were 

Too  Catholic  in  feeling  to  imagine 

A  Pope  could  be  to  blame.  In  gazing  on 

The  youthful  King  and  Queen  men  threw  the  past. 

With  all  its  years,  behind  them,  and. 

In  ignorance  of  coming  tempests,  hailed 
The  morrow  as  a  port^  of  the  golden  age. 

So  ends  the  second  volume  of  Mr  Dixon’s  work.  We 
hope  we  have  shown  that  it  is  amusing.  Here  and  there,  to 
those  who  have  patience  to  hunt  up  the  passages,  it  may  also 
be  instructive.  Mr  Dixon  says,  very  truly,  that  **  most  of 
his  information  lies  in  manuscripts.”  He  would  have  been 
more  truthful,  however,  had  he  added  that  most  of  it  also 
lies  in  printed  volumes.  B. 


JOSEPH  AND  ZULAIKHA. 

Anabftis  and  Specimen*  of  the  Joseph  and  Zulaikha.  A  Historical 
Romantio  Poem  by  the  Persian  Poet,  JamL  Williams  and 
Norgate. 

*  Joseph  and  Zulaikha  *  is  amongst  the  latest  poetical 
productions  of  Persia.  Jami,  the  author,  who,  for  elegance 
of  style  and  richness  of  invention,  ranks  with  Hafiz  and 
Firdusi,  wrote  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Yet  at  this  dim  distance  from  the  primitive  beliefs  and 
aspirations  of  the  Zend  Avesta  we  recognise  the  placid, 
harmonious  spirit  and  the  perfect  freedom  from  any  sense 
of  antagonism  between  soul  and  nature  which  distinguish 
early  Aryan  religions  sentiment  from  the  creeds  of  all 
Semitic  nations.  In  the  present  poem,  this  difference  of 
moral  standard  is  curiously  prominent.  Jami  has  derived 
the  groundwork  of  his  story  from  the  Koran,  where  the 


m,  r»  •  f  n*  1  i.  A  XT-  TT  it-  o  xt-»  account  of  Joseph’s  temptation  is  virtually  the  same  as 
The  Pnnee  of  Camelot  was  Arthur.  Henry  the  Seventh  s  ggjj, 

elder  eon,  Cathenne  s  betrotha  to  whom  is  almost  the  faith  in  love’s  purity  and  the  goodnesrand 

only  fact,  after  that  of  her  birth,  that  Mr  Dixon  has  to  ^bout  a  strange  transforma- 


record  concerning  her  in  his  first  volume.  That  she 
landed  at  Plymouth  in  October,  1501,  on  her  way  to  the 
English  Court,  is  another  fact,  and  probably  Mr  Dixon  is 
justified  in  assuming  that  she  was  sea-sick : 

She  caught  the  first  soft  outline  of 
The  western  coast  on  an  autumnal  day. 

When  she  was  worn  by  fasting,  sickness,  and 
A  stormy  voyage — as  weak  in  frame  as  she 
Was  galled  in  mind. 

From  that  point  Mr  Dixon  has  rather  more  material  to 
work  up.  His  description  of  the  marriage  and  wedded 


tion  in  the  familiar  narrative :  all  the  more  significant 
because  we  may  be  sore  it  is  not  a  matter  of  deliberate 
design,  but  the  half-conscious  attempt  to  alter  and  form 
to  his  own  spiritual  identity  the  strange  garb  of  alien  ideas 
and  traditions. 

Jami  is  a  mystic,  but  his  mysticism  has  an  opposite 
character  to  that  of  Hebrew  or  mediaeval  saints.  We  know 
the  ambiguous  role  which  asceticism  allotted  love  and 
material  l^auty.  If  Satan  had  planned  the  destruction 
of  any  special  soul,  these  were  his  favourite  ministers. 


life  of  Catherine  and  Arthur,  had  it  been  told  in  simpler  Legends  and  ballads  abound  with  this  subject ;  something 
phrases,  would  have  been  interesting.  With  them,  how-  shameful  is  everywhere  associated  with  love.  Even  mar- 
ever,  he  can  only  fill  some  fifty  pages,  and  that  only  by  riage  is  not  sacred.  As  for  physical  beauty,  it  is  the 
help  of  such  long  digressions  as  that  in  which  he  describes  DeviPs  smile.  But  here  we  have  the  other  extreme.  **  As 
Scotland  and  its  people  for  the  benefit  of  that  far-off  future  each  thing  is  fair,  so  is  it  worthy  of  love,”  says  Jami ; 
race  which  will  look  upon  the  ‘  History  of  Two  Queens  *  and  human  love  is  the  first  step  in  the  pathway  of  true 
as  another  *  Iliad,’  when  Scotland  is  as  mythical  as  Troy,  religion. 


Here  is  part  of  it : 


The  Scot  was  found  in  ever^  shire  :  a  hot 
And  stalwart  fellow,  quick  in  love  and  ire, 

And  ready  to  protect  his  own.  Along 
The  sea-coasts,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway 
To  the  farthest  isles,  the  Piets  still  lingers  as 
A  separate  people,  keeping  up 
Their  ancient  customs ;  and  in  every  county 
Were  remnants  of  the  still  more  ancient  Gaels. 
In  English  eyes,  a  Scot,  a  Briton,  and 
A  Piet  were  one — a  beast  of  bony  frame. 

Of  unkempt  head,  of  filthy  habit,  and 
Of  greedy  maw. 


Thousands  of  the  wise  and  learned  have  passed  away,  passed 
away  forgotten,  because  strangers  to  love.  Many  are  the  birds 
of  beautiful  form  which  the  people,  closing  its  Ups,  refuses  to 
speak  of ;  when  those  who  have  hearts  tell  stories  of  love,  the 
stories  they  tell  are  of  the  moth  and  the  nightingale. 

Turn  not  thy  face  from  love ;  it  is  thy  apprenticeship  for 
learning  the  True  One.  If  thou  dost  not  first  leai-n  A  B  C  on 
thy  slate,  how  wilt  thou  read  a  lesson  from  the  Koran  ? 

I  heard  of  a  scholar  who  besought  a  teacher  to  assist  him  in 
treading  the  path  of  his  doctrine.  The  teacher  replied,  “  Thou 
bast  never  yet  stirred  a  foot  in  the  way  of  love.  Go  1  become  a 
lover,  and  then  appear  before  me.” 

Zulaikha  is  a  faithful  devotee  of  love  ;  hence  the  need 


Having  nothing  but  a  few  bare  facts,  about  her  changes  to  justify — nay,  to  ennoble  her.  All  the  changes  in  the 
of  residence  and  the  like,  to  tell  with  reference  to  Oathe-  form  of  the  story,  may  be  traced  back  to  this  central  idea, 
rine’s  life  between  the  death  of  her  first  husband  and  her  The  **  Potiphar’s  wife,”  who  awakens  a  feeling  of  unmiti- 
betrothal  to  the  second,  Mr  Dixon  fills  about  a  hundred  gated  revulsion  in  the  Hebrew  story,  wholly  disappears 
and  fifty  pages  with  chapters  on  English  and  continental  from  the  conception  of  the  Persian  poet.  It  is  imp^ible 
history,  between  1501  and  1504.  Other  chapters  are  for  one  moment  to  identify  with  her  the  dreamy,  passionate 
interspersed  with  the  scraps  of  information  he  furnishes  Zulaikha,  whose  pathetic  devotion  to  the  hero  who  claimed 
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her  love  in  a  vision  is  not  disfigured  by  any  suggestion  of 
wifely  infidelity.  She  comes,  indeed,  to  Egypt  as  the  in¬ 
tended  bride  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  thinking  to  find  in  him 
the  loved  one  who  has  haunted  her  dreams :  but  when  she 
discovers  her  mistake,  and  laments  herself  bitterly — The 
splendour  of  my  star  is  dimmed  with  misfortune.  I 
planted  date  palms— they  have  come  up  brambles.  I  had 
hoped  from  my  rose-garden  to  gather  roses  ;  my  garment 
is  pierced  with  the  pricks  of  their  thorns” — a  bird  of 
mercy  comes  to  her  on  the  wing  and  comforts  her  with  the 
assurance  that  through  the  Grand  Vizier  she  will  be 
brought  to  behold  her  beloved,  and  that  she  need  fear  no 
contamination  in  her  intercourse  with  him.  In  the  same 
way,  although  Zulaikha’s  accusation  is  the  cause  of  Joseph’s 
being  cast  into  prison,  our  indignation  is  wholly  disarmed 
by  her  swift  repentance.  She  has  tender  care  of  him 
whilst  he  is  in  captivity,  sends  her  favourite  maiden  to 
take  him  sweetmeats  and  delicacies : 

And  when  the  trusty  maiden  returneth  from  the  prison,  she 
lavisheth  upon  her  a  hundred  caresses.  One  time,  would  lay  her 
cheek  on  the  sole  of  her  slipper ;  at  another,  would  impress  on 
her  eyes  a  hundred  kisses. 

**  For  this  is  the  eye  which  hath  looked  upon  his  face,  and  this  is 
the  foot  which  bath  reached  his  dwelling  place  ;  if  1  am  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  press  kisses  on  his  eyes,  or  to  place  my  cheek  on  the 
sole  of  his  shoe,  I  will  kiss  at  least  that  eye  which  hath  looked 
on  that  beautiful  countenance;  I  will  place  ray  cheek  on  the  sole 
•of  that  shoe  which  once  bath  travelled  in  his  direction.” 

Who  can  harden  his  heart  against  so  loving  and  gentle 
a  sinner  ?  Nor  is  this  all.  When  Joseph,  having  interpreted 
the  king’s  dream,  is  released,  Zulaikha,  ”  purified  by  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  love,”  exonerates  him  from  all  blame,  by  a  full 
confession  of  her  fault.  Then  it  is  that  the  poet’s  idea 
becomes  truly  sublime  and  tragic,  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  present  translator  should  have  condensed  to  so 
great  an  extent  just  this  passage  of  the  poem.  Joseph  is 
made  Grand  Vizier,  and  Potiphar  dies  of  envious  grief. 
Our  poor  Zulaikha,  stricken  with  premature  old  age  and 
blindness,  but  not  the  less  faithful  to  her  love,  dwells  in  a 
poor  hut,  built  of  reeds,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
city,  where  she  can  hear  the  sound  of  Joseph’s  horse 
when  he  passes  on  his  daily  rides. 

When  the  sun,  like  a  king,  ascended  the  throne  of  the  east, 
and  the  neighing  was  heard  of  Joseph’s  charger,  Zulaikha  would 
come  forth  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  and  would  take  her  place  in 
his  narrowest  path,  hold  up  her  hand  like  the  petitioner  for 
justice,  and  pour  out  from  her  heart  her  groans  and  sighs. 

But  from  the  loud  cries  which  rose  to  the  sky,  when  the  ser¬ 
geants  proclaimed  **  Clear  the  way,”  no  one  amidst  the  tumult 
noticed  her  condition ;  though  it  was  such  as  might  make  one 
cry :  God  have  mercy  !  ” 

Thus  with  a  heart  broken  to  pieces,  she  withdrew  her  foot  to 
her  sorrowful  home. 

Can  anything  be  more  pathetic,  except,  perhaps,  it  be 
her  interview  with  Joseph  ?  But  of  this  we  are  scarcely 
able  to  judge;  for  here  our  translator  unaccountably 
fails  us.  We  are  told,  but  in  a  note  only,  that,  strangely 
moved  by  the  voice  of  this  aged  woman,  Joseph  sends  the 
chamberlain  to  ask  what  is  her  request.  She  solicits  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  Joseph ;  and  then  discloses  herself  to 
him,  entreating  his  intercessions  with  heaven  that  her  sight 
and  her  beauty  may  be  restored.  This  is  done,  and  at 
length  she  becomes  the  bride  of  Joseph,  who  repays  her 
with  a  passion  as  devoted  as  her  own. 

So  Zulaikha  through  the  grace  of  God  sat  down  upon  the  de¬ 
corated  throne  of  sovereignty ;  and  in  the  privacy  of  that  retired 
dwelling,  was  content  in  the  attachment  of  Joseph  and  the  bounty 
of  the  Lord. 

Her  happiness  endures  for  long  years,  but  at  length 
Joseph  is  warned  by  the  Angel  Gabriel  that  his  hour  is 
come  : 

There  lay  an  apple  in  the  palm  of  Gabriel  which  had  added 
an  ornament  to  the  Garden  of  Eternity.  He  placed  the  apple  in 
the  hand  of  Joseph,  and  he  scented  it  and  yielded  up  his  soul. 

In  its  perfume  he  recognised  the  Garden  of  Eternity,  and  at¬ 
tracted  by  its  perfume  hastened  to  the  Garden. 

Zulaikha  dies  of  grief ;  and  though  she  is  placed  in  the 
grave  by  the  side  of  her  beloved,  they  are  doomed  to  se¬ 
paration.  A  plague  bursts  forth  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  the  sacred  body  of  Joseph  is  sunk  in  the 
liver  as  a  healing  power.  It  is  evident  that  Jami  is  not 
free  from  a  certain  impatience  against  his  irreproachable 
hero.  *'Let  no  one  think,”  he  says,  *Uhat  he  in  his 


winding-sheet  attained  the  magnanimity  of  that  lion- 
hearted  woman.”  And  with  na'ive  enthusiasm,  he  breaks 
forth :  ”  A  thousand  blessings  on  her  body  and  soul  and 
in  the  spirit  world  may  her  eye  be  brightened  by  the  sight 
of  her  beloved  !  ” 

In  thus  briefly  indicating  the  outline  of  this  charming 
poem,  we  are  of  course  unable  to  give  more  than  sugges¬ 
tions  of  its  wealth  in  graceful  imagery  and  poetic  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  order.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  we 
meet  with  the  exaggeration  and  extravagant  hyperbole 
which  constitute  the  main  defects  of  Oriental  style.  But 
on  the  whole,  ‘  J oseph  and  Zulaikha  *  may  be  considered 
singularly  free  from  such  blemishes.  It  abounds  in  living 
pictures,  conveyed  happily  in  the  space  of  a  few  lines ;  ^nd 
the  quiet  humour  and  quaintness  of  occasional  expressions 
cannot  be  surpassed.  Thus  we  have  a  certain  philoso¬ 
phical  princess  “  rolling  up  the  mattress  of  her  love  for 
Joseph;  ”  and  Zulaikha  hiding  her  grief,  is  described  as 
talking  sweetly  as  sugar — “  hut  her  heart  like  the  sugar  cane 
being  full  of  hard  knots.’*  Or  can  anything  be  more  graceful 
than  the  comparison  of  Zulaikha’s  bridal  litter  **  borne  on 
windfooted  dromedaries”  to  the  rose  leaves  carried  before 
the  spring-tide  winds  ?  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  poetical 
descriptive  passages  is  the  following  picture  of  night : 

A  night  it  was,  sweet  as  the  morning  of  life,  joy  augmenting 
like  the  days  of  youth.  Fish  and  fowl  rested  from  motion. 
Business  drew  its  foot  within  the  skirt  of  its  garment.  Within 
this  pleasure  house,  full  of  varieties,  naught  remained  open  save 
the  eye  of  the  star. 

Night,  the  thief,  robbed  the  sentinel  of  his  understanding. 
The  bell-ringer  stilled  the  tongue  of  the  bell.  The  hound 
wound  its  tail  round  its  neck  like  a  collar,  and  in  that  collar  stifled 
its  baying.  The  watchman  on  the  dome  of  the  royal  palace  saw 
in  imagination  the  drowsy  poppy  head,  the  image  of  that  poppy 
head  called  him  into  slumber.  The  drummer  no  longer  beat  his 
tymbal ;  bis  hand  could  no  longer  hold  to  the  drum-stick ;  the 
muezzin  from  the  minaret  no  longer  cried  Allah,  Allah,  the 
ever-living !  Roll  up  your  mattresses  ye  nightly  dead  and  ne¬ 
glect  not  prayer.” 

Zulaikha  of  the  sugar-lips  was  enjoying  the  sweet  slumber 
which  had  fallen  on  her  soft  narcissus-like  eyes,  &c. 

In  orthodox  Oriental  fashion,  before  settling  down  to  tell 
his  story,  Jami  must  try  his  wings  by  flights  to  the  fur¬ 
thermost  points  of  heaven.  In  these  preliminary  orisons 
and  invocations,  we  have  some  very  beautiful  expres¬ 
sions.  Thus  in  celebrating  the  greatness  of  God,  the 
poet  exclaims,  **  in  search  of  His  ways  we  are  without  hand 
or  foot,”  ”  and  yet,”  he  adds  a  little  later,  ”  on  the  heart  of 
every  thoughtful  man  is  painted  God’s  image.”  The  hymn 
upon  the  awakening  of  Beauty  to  life  is  especially  dreamy 
and  graceful.  Beauty  is  depicted  as  a  sleeping  maiden 
hidden  by  a  veil,  and  with  no  mirror  to  reflect  her  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  as  yet  no  comb  has  passed  through  her  tresses, 
no  breeze  ruffled  them.  ‘*But,”  the  poet  exclaims, 

**  Beauty  is  angered  to  be  hidden  by  a  veil !  ”  She 
awakens  then,  and  straightway  the  face  of  nature  is 
changed. 

In  every  mirror  is  reflected  its  face ;  in  every  place  is  heard  its 
conversation ;  and  all  the  holy  who  are  seeking  the  Holv,  ex- 
I  claim,  in  ecstacy,.**  O  thou  Holy  One!”  And  from  all  the  divers 
in  this  celestial  ocean  rises  the  shout,  Glory  to  the  Lord  of 
Angels.” 

From  its  brightness  a  beam  fell  upon  the  rose,  and  from  the 
rose  came  his  melody  into  the  soul  of  the  nightingale.  From  its 
fire  the  taper  kindled  its  cheek,  and  a  hundred  moths  were  burnt 
in  every  chamber.  From  its  light  a  spark  set  on  fire  the  sun  ; 
and  straightway  the  Nile  lily  raised  Jier  head  from  the  waters.  .  . 

Beware  that  thou  fall  into  no  error  as  to  Beauty ;  love  we 
must,  when  it  shows  forth  its  charms ;  for  as  each  thing  is  fair, 
so  is  it  worthy  of  love. 

We  have,  in  this  matter,  no  right  to  intermeddle,  thou  and  I. 
Better  for  us  that  our  business  be  love,  for  without  its  converse 
we  are  nothing. 

Jami  concludes  with  words  of  excellent  advice — to  him¬ 
self  and  the  world  of  authors.  Endure  not  for  a  loaf  the 
ignominy  of  the  base ;  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  great 
ones  of  the  kingdom,  and  show  to  the  stronghanded  of  the 
world  the  nape  of  thy  neck.  .  .  .  Teach  not  the  spell 
of  love  to  ignoble  minds.  Light  not  up  thy  lamp  for  the 
eye  blind  as  night.  Let  thy  spirit  keep  watch  over  incon¬ 
siderate  words.”  And  from  this  grave  and  almost  mournful 
mood,  he  passes  to  a  humorous  satisfaction  at  the  close  of 
his  work : 

Praise  be  to  God  that  in  spite  of  time  this  soul-alluring  story 
bath  reached  its  end.  My  mind,  wearied  by  stringing  pearls,  and 
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It  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  the  phases 
of  London  life  depicted  in  this  novel  are  of  an  exceptional, 
and  not  of  a  typical  character.  The  dramatis  personce  are, 
as  a  body,  an  odd  lot  of  beings.  Mr  Farjeon  is  a  disciple 
of  Mr  Charles  Dickens,  and  the  best  writing  in  his  book 
consists  of  the  passages  in  which  he  has  most  closely 
imitated  the  style  of  Dickens.  Podmore,  the  pointsman, 
who  never  comes  upon  the  scene  except  in  a  state  of  extreme 
exhaustion,  and  always  tells  us  he  is  ‘‘  dead  beat 
Mrs  Podmore,  and  her  daughter  “  Pollypod  ;  **  J.  Gribble, 
senior,  the  oil  and  colourman,  who  puts  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper  into  his  window,  “  on  which  is  written,  in  feeble  and 
uncertain  letters,  ‘  Down  with  Co-operation !  *  ’*  and  J. 
Gribble,  junior,  the  proprietor  of  “  The  Eoyal  Umbrella 
and  Parasol  Hospital,  second-floor  front,”  are  all  quaint  and 
amusing  creations  truer  to  Dickens  than  they  are  to  life. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  say  anything  about  the 
plot  of  this  novel,  as  it  depends  comparatively  little  for 
any  interest  it  possesses  upon  the  plot,  which  mainly  serves 
the  purpose  of  connecting  together  the  incidents  and 
descriptions.  The  book  is  essentially  superficial,  but  it 
moves  rapidly  over  the  ground,  and  is  written  with  a 
certain  smartness.  If  the  reader  is  not  exacting,  and  seeks 
only  for  diversion,  he  may  be  able  to  wile  away  an  hour 
or  two  not  unpleasantly  over  *  London’s  Heart.*  G.  T. 


oppressed  by  the  solicitude  of  finding  rhymes,  now  flingeth  away 
the  scales  from  the  hand  of  reflection,  and  sitteth  down  with  idle 
arms  from  weighing  its  couplets. 

My  reed,  the  horseman  with  the  inky  fingers,  that  he  may  re¬ 
pose  awhile,  hath  descended  from  his  steed,  and  thrown  himself 
at  full  length  on  the  bed  and  the  day  couch.  No  longer  is  his 
head  bent  down  by  the  hand  of  the  scribe  ;  no  longer  is  the  hand 
of  reproof  directed  to  the  penknife ;  the  inkstand  was  once  a 
flask  of  musk  from  Cathay,  by  the  aid  of  the  reed  spreading  per¬ 
fume  around  it ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  flask  is  sealed  with  wax — 
it  is  time  that  the  mouth  of  the  flask  be  so  sealed.  The  leaves 
no  longer  scattered  are  saved  from  diversion,  and  have  drawn 
the  foot  within  the  skirt  of  concord.  Two  hundred  leaves  as  of 
roses  are  there  under  one  cover.  Oh,  like  roses,  may  the  demand 
for  them  be  fresh  every  moment  I  And,  oh,  may  their  binding  be 
a  bond  of  perpetuity  ! 

We  most  heartily  re-echo  these  good  wishes  for  the 
first  {ranslation  of  the  *  Joseph  and  Zulaikha  ’  which  has 
been  given  the  English  reader.  The  translator,  who  with¬ 
holds  his  name,  lays  himself  open  to  but  one  reproach. 
What  he  has  given  us  of  the  poem  is  so  excellent,  both  as 
to  matter  and  English  form,  that  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  we  have  not  the  soul-alluring  story  ”  in  its.entire- 
cess.  F.  B. 


followed  by  much  more  skilful  handicraft.  Its  chief  faults 
are  such  as  might  have  been  easily  avoided  by  a  more  prac¬ 
tised  hand,  and  perhaps  its  deficiencies  might  as  easily  have 
been  supplied  by  that  sort  of  intelligence  that  grows  with 
exercise.  The  authoress  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a 
common  error  of  young  novelists  in  supposing  that  the 
world  of  fiction  ought  only  to  be  peopled  by  aristo¬ 
crats  ;  or  that,  if  any  others  are  to  bo  admitted  into  it, 
I  they  ought  to  serve  only  as  contrasts  to  their  superiors. 
But  her  principles  get  the  better  of  her  professions.  If 
she  describes  only  vulgar  tradespeople,  most  of  her  gentle 
folk  are  not  much  more  genteel,  and  the  speech  and 
manner  of  some  of  her  grand  people  are  at  any  rate  quite 
as  democratic  in  their  tendencies  as  the  speech  and  manner 
of  her  inferior  persons ;  while  all  through  the  book  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  expression  that  seems  to  show  the 
authoress  to  be  fit  and  even  eager  to  propound  very  dififer- 
ent  views  of  life  than  those  she  here  presents  because 
they  are  supposed  to  be  conventional. 

The  chief  faults  of  the  work,  the  second  being  perhaps 
merely  a  consequence  of  the  first,  are  the  overcrowding  of 
its  characters  and  the  indistinctness  with  which  they  are 
sketched.  A  genealogical  chapter  is  given  by  way  of  pre¬ 
face,  but,  in  spite  of  that,  an  ordinary  reader  cannot  bo  ex- 
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third  wife,  tarn  into  very  respectable  and  amiable  members 
of  society ;  and  most  of  all  would  it  have  been  well  had 
the  authoress  taken  as  her  central  figure  the  handsome  and 
handy  widow,  Mrs  Rockingham,  who  is  very  vigorously 
sketched,  though  only  in  rapid  and  now  and  then  in  im¬ 
possible  outline.  *  Wages  ’  is  essentially  a  love-story,  but 
it  contains  a  little  political  economy,  and  offers  some  sug¬ 
gestions  at  any  rate  towards  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
social  science.  We  hope  that  the  next  novel  by  the  same 
writer  will  be  considerably  better  than  this  one.  R. 


write  a  readable  book,  for  she  is  not  without  a  certain 
cleverness.  — 

ify  Little  Girl  A  Novel.  By  the  Authors  of  ‘  Ready-Mooey 

Mortiboy.*  Tinsley  Brothers.  ^ 

This  novel  maintains  the  high  standard  of  the  authors* 
former  work.  It  was  evident  to  the  readers  of  that  tale 
that  they  would  be  likely  to  make  progress  in  one  of  two 
directions ;  that  of  an  increase  of  romantic  interest  in  the 
composition  of  the  narrative,  or  of  a  completer  subordina¬ 
tion  of  this  element  to  the  political  and  religious  specu¬ 
lations  which  found  utterance  in  their  former  work. 
Though  these  are  not  wanting  in  the  present  novel,  which 
preserves  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  last,  reverence 
for  true  goodness  and  contempt  for  hypocrisy,  the  advance 
is  mainly  in  the  first  direction.  The  plot  is  original,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  mainly  hinges  upon  a  very  singular 
misunderstanding.  The  position  of  the  heroine,  “My 
Little  Girl,”  is  an  anomalous  one.  She  is  the  ward  of  a 
man  who  is  not  only  unmarried,  but  young  enough  to  love 
her  and  to  inspire  a  reciprocal  attachment.  When  the 
charming  Lollie  is,  at  last,  unmistakably  grown-up,  this 
fact  of  their  mutual  love  is  by  no  means  clear  to  either 
party.  Their  relation  has  hitherto  been  that  of  tutor  and 
pupil,  and  no  other  has  suggested  itself  to  their  minds. 
Hartley  Venn,  however,  now  begins  to  have  an  uneasy  sen¬ 
sation  that  his  ward  had  better  be  married,  and  that,  of 
course,  he  shaU  be  glad  to  see  her  married.  The  expression 
of  this  feeling  on  his  part,  combined  with  ‘  the  girl’s  own 
unconsciousness  of  the  real  nature  of  her  affection  for  her 
guardian,  produce  a  singular  result.  The  conversation  in 
which,  after  a  consultation  with  his  sister,  he  propounds  his 
plan  for  the  happiness  of  his  “  little  girl,”  is  worth  quoting : 

**  And  so,  after  a  long  talk  with  my  sister  .  .  .  she  gave 
Lollie,  the  answer  to  the  question  I  have  been  troubling  myself 
with  for  so  long.  She  says,  my  child,  that  there  is  only  one  way : 
you  must  be  comfortably  and  honourably  married.  Her  very 
words.” 

“  I,  Mr  Venn  ?  ”  The  girl  looked  up  and  laughed  in  his  face 
with  those  merry  blue  eyes  of  hers.  “  What  have  I  done  that  I 
must  be  married  ?  “ 

“  Don’t  raise  difficulties,  Lollie,”  he  said  in  a  feeble  way,  “  after 
all  the  trouble  we  had  in  getting  Sukey  to  give  us  a  right  answer, 
too  ?  ” 

She  laughed  again. 

“ I  suppose  I  am  not  to  be  married  unless  I  like? ” 

“  Why,  no — I  suppose  not.  No,  Oh,  certainly  not.  But  yon 
will  like,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

“  And  who  am  I  to  marry  ?  ”  * 

“  Why,  you  see,  Lollie, — •”  He  grew  confidentiaL  “  The  fact 
is,  I  don’t  know.  Jones  won’t  do  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no.  He  is  too— too — undignified.” 

“  Mr  Lynn  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  Is  there  any  one  else  ?  »»  • 

“  Not  at  present,  my  child.  But  we  shall  see.  Let  us  look 
around  ns.  London  is  a  great  place.  If  London  won’t  do,  there 
is  all  England ;  besides  the  rest  of  Great  Britain,  Berwick-ou- 
Tweed,  and  the  Colonies.” 

After  this  expression  of  her  guardian’s  wishes  regarding 
her  settlement  in  life.  TiolHe  falls  in  with  the  “  wicked 
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with  a  short  preface  by  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  .gives 
within  the  space  allotted  as  much  as  perhaps  most 
people  care  to  know  of  this  musician.  The  last  chapter 
contains  a  list  of  the  composer’s  works. 

Mr  Partridge  (the  “  Birmingham  Liberal  ”)  has 
described  his  book  both  fully  and  concisely  in  its  title, 
Citizenship  versus  Secularists  and  Sacerdotalists  in  the 
Matter  of  National  Teaching.  The  rule  of  the  majority 
he  says,  is  at  hand ;  institutions  are  our  present  need. 
“  If,  ere  the  majority  fully  rules,  we  fail  to  give  to  the 
State  the  only  possible  guarantees  against  the  majority, 
and  fail  because  we  fancy  *  the  State  ’  can  somehow 
coerce  the  majority,  we  misunderstand  our  epoch,  and 
show  that  we  are  studying  the  science  of  politics,  not  in 
living  forces  and  actual  facts,  but  in  books  and  fables 
and  epochs  that  are  dead.”  He  proposes  to  show,  *‘as 
corollaries  from  modern  statesmanship,  that  *  national, 
secular  teaching  ’  is  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  that 
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not  teel  a  proioand  interest  in  Mr  Uamson  s  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  to  right  those  whom  he  considers  wronged, 
and  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  of  extreme  importance 
whether  the  effort  is  successful  or  the  reverse. 

Captain  Colomb’s  Slave  Catching  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  written  mainly  from  notes  “  prepared  on  board  ship, 
without  any  thought  of  publication,  and  chiefly  as  a 
relaxation  in  the  intervals  of  active  service  afloat.”  The 
East  African  slavery  question  has  lately  appeared  and 
re-appeared  more  than  once  on  the  top  of  the  heap,  and 
may  possibly  be  thrown  out  befoi*e  long  as  a  question  of 
imperial  importance.  Hence  part  of  the  value  of  these 
notes,  presenting,  as  the  author  says,  the  “  sea-face  ”  of 
the  phenomenon  ;  the  other  part  of  its  value  is  intriusic, 
and  that  also  is  considerable. 

Colonel  Anderson’s  Victories  and  Defeats,  dedicated  to 
I  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  should,  if  it  fulfils  the 
I  promise  of  its  title,  be  in  a  military  sense  invaluable  ; 
”  an  attempt  to  explain  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
victories  and  defeats  ”  being,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  whole  art  of  war,  and  the  whole  duty  of  a 
commander-in-chief.  In  reality,  we  imagine  that  the 
book  is  almost  valueless.  Colonel  Anderson  thinks  we 
don’t  spend  half  enough  on  the  national  defenc(}s ;  he  is 
vexed  at  the  parsimony  of  the  tax-payor ;  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  book  he  tries  to  frighten  him  : 

Read  of  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  know  that 
those  incidents  are  mere  types  of  the  miseries  that  have  been 
endured  by  suffering  humanity  in  later  days.  If,  then,  you  can 
realise  all  that  we  ho  earnestly,  and  with  all  our  heart,  wish  to 
impress  on  your  minds,  will  you  not,  as  loyal  and  brave  men, 
band  together,  and  support  the  Government  when  money  is 
wanted-  for  the  army  ? 

“  Long  and  constant  study,”  says  the  author  of  New^ 
market  and  Arabia,  “  of  the  horse  aud  his  history,  which 
from  early  youth  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  only  increas¬ 
ing  with  years,  added  to  considerable  practical  experience 
gained  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  has  conviuced  me  of 
existing  faults,  and  also  led  me  to  see  the  only  way  in 
which  a  true  and  useful  breed  of  thoroughbred  horses 
can  be  established.”  Accordingly,  the  first  part  of  tho 
book  is  devoted  to  the  English  “  thoroughbred,”  showing 
that  he  is  not  thoroughbred,  but  that  he  ought  to  be, 
and  leaving  on  one  side  the  question  as  to  tho  best 
breeds  of  horses  for  specific  u.seful  purposes.  Ind^d, 
the  “  thoroughbred  ”  will,  in  the  author’s  estimation, 
serve  for  all  light  uses.  The  rest  of  the  book  treats  of 
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Hatchings)  a  Manual  of  Coal  Measure  Paloeontology 
with  an  accompanying  Atlas  of  Carboniferous  FossUs 
from  tJie  Northumberland  Carboniferous  Strata^  both  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr  T.  P.  Barkas,  F.G.S.  Although  we  have 
not  space  to  give  them  a  detailed  notice,  we  may  say 
that  the  atlas  and  manual  will  together  be  a  most  valii- 
able  addition  to  the  library  of  the  geological  student. 
With  a  hearty  good  feeling  that  cannot  be  too  much 
admired,  Mr  Barkas  dedicates  his  book  to  the  “  Working 
Miners  in  Northumberland,  who  have  rendered  me 
essential  service  during  my  researches  into  the  Fauna  of 
the  Northumberland  Coal  Measures.” 

Among  the  pamphlets  of  this  week  Mr  Blaikie’s 
Letter  on  the  Came  LawSy  addressed  by  permission  to 
Lord  Russell,  contains  an  appeal  for  a  modi 6 cation  and 
not  an  abolition  of  the  existing  law.  We  note  that  the 
writer  misstates  the  objects  of  the  Anti-Game-Law 
League)  miscalls  it,  and  does  not  refute  its  arguments. 

Captain  Hoseason’s  Remarks  on  the  Channel  Passage, 
and  on  the  paramount  importance  of  Dover  for  offensive 
and  defensive  warfare,  consist  of  a  series  of  letters  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  Dover  Chronicle,  advocating 
the  united  action  of  the  Harbour  Board,  the  two  Rail¬ 
way  Companies,  and  the  Corporation  of  Dover  in  one 
general  scheme,  a  course  which  they  have  hitherto 
failed  to  adopt. 

Mr  Falconer’s  lecture  On  County  Courts,  delivered 
before  the  Royal  Institution  of  South  Wales,  canvasses 
very  freely  the  faults  and  possible  improvements  of  the 
system. 

Mr  S.  O.  Beeton  writes  to  correct  a  report  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  columns,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
suppressed  *  The  Coming  K - .* 


the  Arabian  horse,  with  many  pedigrees  and  stud-book 
details. 

Of  the  four  volumes  of  verse  in  our  list  this  week,  Mr 
Sydney  Whiting’s  Poems  deserves,  perhaps,  the  first 
notice.  His  merits  are  various,  and  he  seldom  fails  in 
force  and  originality.  The  following  quotation  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  vigour  which  pervades  Mr  Whiting’s 
compositions,  but  they  contain  many  excellences  of 
another  order : 

The  maniac  windmill  whirls  its  arms 
Like  some  weird  giant  wind  defying  ! 

The  sea-birds  scream  their  shrill  alarms  ; 

The  day  in  streaks  of  umber’s  dying. 

The  wares  are  swashing  on  the  strand. 

Or  in  the  booming  caverns  roaming : — 

Anon  the  tide  leaves  bare  the  sand, 

And  weedy  pools  lie  in  the  gloaming ! 

There  is  scarcely  a  poem  in  the  book  which  does  not 
deserve  some  praise. 

Songs  of  the  Seasons  and  Other  Poems,  though  not  so 
uniformly  irreproachable,  is  still  more  than  tolerable  for 
a  certain  pleasant  facility  of  verse-making  turned  to 
good  account.  A  quotation  from  “  Summer  ”  will  illus¬ 
trate  our  meaning,  and  indicate  the  writer’s  style : 

Ont  with  me,  in  the  morning’s  mist. 

Saunters  the  mineralogist, 

Wallet  on  back,  and  hammer  in  hand, 

Riving  the  rock,  and  raking  the  sand. 

Out  with  me  roams,  nor  cares  a  whistle 
For  granite,  mica,  shale,  or  schist, 

The  labour-loving  botanist, 

*  Who,  in  the  veriest  tare  and  thistle. 

And  in  the  humbler  weeds  accurst 
By  toiler  with  the  plough  and  harrow. 

An  interest  finds,  and  slakes  the  thirst 
Inherent  in  his  inner  marrow. 

We  look  in  vain  for  the  “highest”  value  of  which  Mr 
Stewart  speaks  in  the  dedication  of  his  Scattered  Leaf¬ 
lets  ;  the  verses  are  a  very  level  performance,  with  nothing 
high  or  low  about  them. 

Miss  Dora  Green  well’s  The  SouVs  Legend  is  a  collection 
of  eminently  religious  and  rather  dreamy  productions ; 
perhaps  the  best  of  them  is  the  one  “  suggested  by 
Rdnan’s  picture  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the  female  cha¬ 
racter,”  ennobled  from  Paganism  by  “  the  recognition 
womanhood  receives  in  Christ.”  This  poem  is  written  in 
nnrhymed,  unmetrical  verses. 

Mr  Simms’s  translation  of  The  First  Six  Books  of  the 
Iliad  of  Homer  does  not  belong  to  the  category  of  verse- 
books,  as,  indeed  how  can  any  translation  of  Homer  P 
It  is  written  in  fourteen-syllable  rhymed  couplets,  the 
metre  adopted  by  George  Chapman.  This  eldest-born 
and  in  many  respects  greatest  of  the  translators  of  Homer 
is  thought  by  Mr  Simms  to  have  failed,  not  in  respect  of 
the  measure,  but  “  owing  to  his  want  of  care  in  the 
rhythm  of  his  verses,  and  in  his  fantastical  diction,  so 
utterly  non-Homeric.”  So  Mr  Simms  boldly  ranks 
himself  against  George  Chapman.  He  thus  begins  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  passage  in  Hector’s  leave-taking : 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

THE  PHILLIP  COLLECTION  OP  PICTURES. 

To  the  student  of  art,  and  especially  of  British  art,  the 
International  Exhibition  for  1873  is  far  more  interesting 
and  instructive  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  we  believe 
that  it  will  also  prove  more  attractive  to  the  art-loving 
public.  The  new  scheme  of  annual  exhibitions  of  the 
works  of  deceased  British  Artists,  which  the  Commissioners 
have  this  year  so  auspiciously  inaugurated  with  large  and 
splendid  collections  of  the  works  of  John  Phillip,  R.A., 
and  Thomas  Creswick,  R.A.,  invests  the  Fine  Arts  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Exhibition  with  a  greater  degree  and  a  higher 
order  of  importance  than  it  has  ever  hitherto  possessed.  In 
former  years  the  picture  galleries  of  the  International 
Exhibition  have  differed  in  no  respect,  except  in  extent,  from 
the  j^lleries  of  ordinary  picture-dealers.  They  have  been 
chiefly  filled  with  contemporary  works  sent  there  for  sale  by 
the  artists  who  produced  them,  and  the  International 
Commissioners  have  simply  acted  as  agents,  exercising  no 
more,  and  probably  much  less,  discretion  in  the  selection  of 
the  pictures  they  received  than  would  be  exercised  by  a  pic¬ 
ture-dealer  of  average  intelligence  and  repute.  We  ai'e  far 
from  saying,  however,  that  these  miscellaneous  collections 
have  not  served  a  useful  purpose.  They  have  always  in¬ 
cluded  a  percentage  of  pictures  that  were  noteworthy  as  works 
of  art,  and  they  have  been  the  means  of  making  us,  at  least 
in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  contemporary  schools  or 
painting  of  which  we  might  otherwise  never  have 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  have  reached  a  high  standam 
of  artistic  excellence,  or  that  they  were  calculated  to  exercise 
a  very  elevating  influence  on  the  public  taste.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  art-culture,  the  bazaar  portion  of  the  coii- 
tents  of  the  International  picture  galleries,  indeed,  hiw  all 
along  been  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  higher 
achievements  of  modern  art  have  been  almost  exclusively  re¬ 
presented  in  these  galleries  by  a  sprinkling  of  pictures  lent 
to  the  Commissioners  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exhibition.  In 
directing  their  efforts  to  the  increasing  and  systematising  of 
this  loan  element,  the  International  Commissioners  have  given 
the  Fine  Arts  Department  of  their  Exhibitions  a  character  and 
dignity  it  did  not  previously  possess.  What  was  but  w 
adjunct  has  now  been  made  the  principal  feature  of  the  art 
section  of  the  International  Exhibitions.  The  Commissioned 
have  this  year  undertaken  an  educational  function  of  the 
highest  value,  and  one  which,  judging  from  the  suc<^8ful 
manner  in  which  they  have  commenced  the  series  of  “  j®®* 
Master  Exhibition,  they  are  peculiarly  well  qualified  to 
discharge. 

It  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  artist  to  have  so 
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nearly  complete  a  collection  of  his  works  brought  together  in 
one  place  as  that  which  the  International  Commissioners  have 
formed  to  illustrate  the  artistic  career  and  genius.of  John 


Fhillip.  In  all  probability  no  equally  favourable  opportunity 
of  estimating  the  range  and  characteristics  of  this  great 
painter’s  powers  will  ever  present  itself  as  that  now  afforded 
by  the  magnificent  collection  in  the  International  galleries. 


John  Phillip’s  position  among  English  artists  has  not  yet  been 
<lefinitively  settled.  That  he  exercised  no  mean  degree  of 
influence  on  his  contemporaries  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 


he  has  left  behind  him  an  able,  although  not  very  numerous, 
baud  of  disciples.  It  was  John  Phillip — “Phillip  of  Spain” 


as  he  has  been  appropriately  named — who  first  made  Spanish 

-  .  .  1  a\^*^  _ X _ _ 1 _ rs _ i»_l_ _ 


of  Velasouez  becomes  apparent  in  Phillip’s  work.  He  was  an 
ardent  admirer  and  student,  but  never  an  imitator  of  that 
master.  “  The  principal  service  that  Velasquez  rendered  to 
me,”  Phillip  was  wont  to  say,  “  was  to  send  me  back  to  the 
method  of  painting  with  which  I  originally  started ;  ”  and 
the  justness  of  this  remark  is  fully  borne  out  by  a  comparison 
of  his  work  with  that  of  Velasquez.  Phillip’s  first  style  has 
undoubtedly  an  affinity  with  that  of  Velasquez,  and  the  style 
he  formed  after  studying  the  works  of  that  master  in  his 
native  land  differs  in  many  essential  respects  from  the  style 
of  Velasquez.  All  Phillip’s  greatest  pictures  have  a  unique 
individual  character,  and  l^ar  the  stamp  of  an  original 
genius.  He  undeniably  learned  much  from  Velasquez,  and. 


suhiects  popular  in  this  country,  and  many  English  artists  indeed,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he  appears  to 
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have  since  turned  their  attention  to  that  field  whose  works 
resemble  his  in  subject  alone.  But  Phillip  has  only  been  five 
years  dead,  and  only  lived  to  complete  his  fiftieth  year.  The 
time  has  clearly  not  yet  come  when  the  indirect  effect  of  his 
labours  on  the  development  of  painting  in  England  can  be 
fully  computed.  One  of  the  first  and  most  dificult  questions 


have  been  constantly  learning  lessons  in  his  art  from  one 
master  or  another,  and  even  from  contemporaries  ;  but  the 
teaching  of  Velasquez  fell  in  with  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius,  and  only  hastened  its  development.  In  “  The  Early 
Career  of  Murillo,”  which  may  be  regarded  as  Phillips 
masterpiece,  there  are  qualities  that  are  not  seen  in  any  work 


with  which  the  critic  of  John  Phillip  will  have  to  grapple  of  Vela^uez,  and  the  next  most  important  picture  Phillip 
is,  “  Was  he  an  original  painter,  and,  if  so,  in  what  sense  ?  ”  ever  painted,  “  La  Gloria,  or  the  Spanish  Wake,”  has  still  less 
Regarding  his  native  feeling  for  and  command  over  colour,  resemblance  to  the  great  Spanish  master.  “La  Bomba”  ^the 


his  earliest  productions  bear  striking  testimony.  “Tom 
Ryder  in  the  character  of  Jock  Muir,”  painted  in  1836,  when 
the  artist  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  to  instance  only  one 
example,  is  a  remarkable  work  for  a  provincial  artist  who  had 
received  no  technical  training,  and  inaeed  little  training  of  any 
kind.  But  by  the  time  Phillip  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  the 
date  when  he  painted  “Presbyterian  Catechising,”  he  had 
abandoned  his  earliest  method  and  adopted  the  manner  of 
Wilkie.  This  work  and  “  The  Scotch  Fair,”  which  was 
painted  in  the  following  year — 1848,  are  full  of  admirably 
conceived  national  incident  and  character,  and  possess  veir 
great  merit  as  compositions.  In  conception  they  are,  like  all 
Phillip’s  works,  thoroughly  onginal  ana  exceedingly  forcible, 
but  the  unnatural  reddish  hue  suffused  through  both  of  these 
pictures  furnishes  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
Wilkie.  It  is  strange  that  a  painter  gifted  with  so  true  an  eye 
for  colour  should  have  even  temporarily  succumbed  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  mannerism  of  the  time,  which  it  may  be  remembered, 
was  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mulready  as  well  as  by  the 
authority  of  Wilkie.  ButPhillip  soon  emancipated  himself  from 
this  error,  and  there  are  several  smaller  pictures  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  painted  about  the  same  date  as  “  Presbyterian  Catechis¬ 
ing,”  which  do  not  display  a  trace  of  this  mannerism.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  Philip  visited  Spain  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  remained  there  upwards  of  a  year,  returning  home 
towards  the  close  of  1862,  During  this,  his  first  sojourn  in 
the  Peninsula,  Phillip’s  style  began  to  undergo  a  change.  The 
largest  work  he  painted  while  there  was  “  The  Englishman  in 
Seville,”  a  picture  that  is  manifestly  inferior  in  every  respect, 
except  colour,  to  “  Presbyterian  Catechising.”  He  had  plainly 
not  yet  ac<j[uired  masteir  over  the  new  subjects  with  which  his 
residence  in  Spain  had  supplied  him.  There  is  a  stiffness 
and  hardness  in  the  drawing  of  the  figures  in  this  picture, 
and  also  to  some  extent  in  all  the  works  he  produced  at  this 
period,  which  are  not  to  be  seen  either  in  his  earlier  or  later 
productions.  “  The  Letter  Writer  of  Seville,”  first  exhibited 
in  1854,  which  is  the  grandest  picture  he  painted  in  the 
interval  between  his  first  and  second  visits  to  Spain,  is  a 
glorious  masterpiece,  glowing  with  brilliant  light  and  colour, 
but  the  figures  are  not  altogether  free  from  the  defect  to 
which  we  have  referred.  In  1866  Phillip  returned  again  to 
Spain,  and  in  1857  he  painted  the  well-known  moonlight 
scene,  “Palanda  la  Pava,  or  Spanish  Courtship,”  and  the 
equally  well-known  “Duenna,”  two  works  which  show  not 
only  an  increased  facility  of  execution,  but  also  a  more 
intimate  familiarity  with  Sjianish  life  and  character.  The 
figures  in  the  former  of  these  pictures,  however,  still  display 
a  certain  hardness  of  outline.  Aristocratic  dignity  and 
refinement  have,  perhaps,  never  been  more  powerfully 
delineated  than  in  “The  Duenna.”  Among  the  works 
painted  in  1858,  “The  Evil  Eye”  is  especially  noteworthy 


Spanish  wine  seller),  and  “La  Aguadora  ”  (the  water  carrier), 
are  similar  in  subject  to  famous  pictures  %  Velasquez,  but 
the  colour  and  treatment  are  very  different.  Of  the  examples 
of  Phillip’s  portraiture  in  the  collection,  we  have  only  space 
to  refer  to  “The  House  of  Commons  in  1860,”  which  was 
exhibited  in  1863,  and  the  portrait  of  “James  Cassie,  Esq., 
A.R.S.A.,”  dated  1866,  which  is  painted  on  the  rough  side  of 
the  canvas,  and  was  executed  in  about  six  hours.  Among  the 
Scotch  pictures  painted  by  Phillip  towards  the  close  of  bis 
life,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfinished  work 
entitled  “  In  Church,”  which  represents  a  tvpical  Scotch 
working-class  family  at  worship  in  an  old-ifashioned  box 
pew.  In  tenderness  and  earnestness  of  jfeelin^  this  work 
seems  to  us  to  surpass  everything  in  the  collection.  Philip 
left  behind  him  a  considerable  number  of  unfinished  pic* 
tures,  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly  interesting.  The 
last  of  Phillip^s  pictures  to  which  we  shall  direct  atten¬ 
tion  is  “The  Officer,”  a  portrait  begun  in  1861,  but  not 
finished  until  1867,  the  year  of  the  painter’s  death.  This 
noble  work  shows  clearly  that  Phillip  was  capable  of  learning 
new  lessons  from  his  ^at  predecessors  up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  Having  gone  to  Italv  for  the  first 
time  shortly  before  his  death,  he  was  brought  into  contact 
with  the  chefs  cFoeuvre  of  Titian,  and  it  was  evidently  under 
the  inspiration  of  this  master  that  “The  Officer”  was  com- 
I  Dieted.  Had  Phillip  lived  another  ten  years,  he  might  have 
had  an  Italian  career  as  fruitful  and  as  brilliant  as  his 
Spanish .  The  mental  qualities  displayed  in  John  Phillip’s 
works  are  not  of  a  rare  or  elevated,  order.  There  are  fine 
touches  of  pathos  in  several  of  his  pictures,  rising  some¬ 
times  to  a  tragic  height,  as  in  “  La  Gloria,”  and  he  had  a 
strong  and  keen  sense  of  humour.  Endowed  to  an  altogether 
uncommon  degree  with  insight  into  character,  he  firmly 
grasped  and  vigorously  portrayed  whatever  he  saw,  but  his 
vision  did  not  penetrate  far  below  the  surface.  He  was  not 
deficient  in  imagination,  although  his  imaginative  faculty  was 
not  of  a  creative  but  simply  of  a  constructive  kind.  He  was 
not  a  poet- painter  in  any  sense.  His  genius  was  strictly  and 
intensely  realistic,  and  altogether  wanting  on  the  ideal  side. 
His  pictures  excite  genuine  aesthetic  emotions,  but  the  emo¬ 
tions  are  not  of  a  very  subtle  character.  They  are  strong, 
but  not  exquisite.  W.  W. 


MUSIC. 


Simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  our  opera-houses  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  have,  as  usual,  come  to  an  end. 
The  series  which  terminated  on  Monday  week  in  so  brilliant 


tor  its  playful  humour,  and  because  it  more  closely  resembles  large  audience  which  filled  St  James’s  Hall  to  overflowing 
“The  Letter  Writer  of  Seville”  in  its  technical  qualities  that  occasion  shows  that  the  public  meet  with  undiminii 


ihe  Better  Writer  of  Seville  in  its  technical  qualities 
than  any  other  picture  in  the  collection.  It  shows  the 
artist  sketching  a  coquettish  gipsy  girl,  who  is  squatted 
on  the  ground  under  a  tent,  and  is  either  afraid  that  the 


nainter  is  trying  to  bewitch  her,  or  is  doing  her  best  to 
bewitch  him.  To  the  same  class  of  subjects  l^iongs  a  study 


of  a  weather-stained,  wrinkled  old  Spaniard  in  soiled  cos¬ 
tume,  peering  out  from  under  his  sombrero  with  wicked 
piercing  eyes,  whom  the  painter  has  dubbed  “  Don  Juan.” 


The  series  which  terminated  on  Monday  week  in  so  brilliant 
a  manner  has  been  full  of  interest,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
large  audience  which  filled  St  James’s  Hall  to  overflowing  on 
that  occasion  shows  that  the  public  meet  with  undimini^ed 
appreciation  Mr  Arthur  Chappell’s  well-directed  efforts  and 
will  encourage  him  to  continue  them.  The  programme  of 
the  last  concert  was  unusually  attractive,  including  Bach’s 
concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins,  with  double  quartette 
accompaniment;  Tartini’s  solo  sonata  for  violin,  “  11  Trillo 
del  Dmvolo;”  Schumann’s  “Andante  and  Variations”  for 
two  pianos ;  and  Mendelssohn’s  transcription  of  the  “  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  ”  scherzo  for  piano.  The  solo  execu- 


We  come  now  to  the  culminating  period  of  Phillip’s  tants  were  MM.  Joachim,  C.  Hall^,  and  Piatti ;  Mesdaraea 
^reer,  which  dates  from  his  third  and  last  visit  to  Spain  in  Schumann,  Norman-N6ruda,  and  Agnes  Zimmerman,  and  Mr 


I860.  To  show  the  extraordinary  facility  he  had  by  this 
®^^ined,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  brought  home 
With  him,  as  the  result  of  this  five  mouths’  tour,  twenty 
pictui^s  and  upwards  of  thirty  sketches.  Almost  from  the 


Santley.  These  pieces  are  not  new  to  the  London  publm, 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  their  rendering  at  the  hands 
of  such  artists  was  in  all  respects  excellent. 

At  the  second  Philharmonic  concert  a  creditable  perform- 


ery  beginning  of  his  connection  with  Spain  the  influence  I  ance  of  Brahms’s  Requiem  was  the  chief  feature.  Althougn 
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a  later  production  than  much  of  this  composer’s  best  music, 
the  iiequiem  cannot  be  quoted  as  a  favourable  specimeu  of 
his  work,  and  the  impression  produced  by  the  performance 
was  one  of  disappointment.  The  execution  by  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  orchestra  and  chorus,  although  truly  remarkable 
considering  the  limited  number  of  rehearsals,  was  by  no 
means  faultless,  but  it  was  sufficiently  good  to  permit  the 
formation  of  a  distinct  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  piece. 
Brahms  was  first  brought  prominently  before  the  world  by 
Bobert  Schumann’s  somewhat  extravagant  eulogy  of  his 
powers,  and  it  must  bo  admitted  that  he  has  given  many 
signs  of  extraordinary  gifts.  Between  the  bright  and  fruitful 
spots  in  the  domain  of  his  work  there  lie,  however,  tracts  of 
land  on  which,  in  spite  of  digging,  planting,  and  watering, 
the  sun  has  refused  to  shine,  and  which  consequently  remaiu 
desolate  and  bare.  All  that  the  gardener’s  art  can  do  has 
been  done  ;  the  roads  are  skilfully  laid  out,  the  bushes  are 
grouped  with  due  reference  to  artistic  effect,  and  in  general 
mrm  and  arrangement  the  scene  is  pleasing  to  the  eye— only 
the  aroma  and  verdure  of  real  life  are  wanting.  In  reading 
the  score  of  the  Requiem,  an  idea  is  given  of  its  excellence 
which  is  to  some  extent  effaced  by  a  hearing  of  an  actual 
performance.  That  spontaneity  which  marks  the  serenade, 
the  pianoforte  quintet,  and  the  string  sestet  is  absent,  and  the 
attempts  to  imitate  the  style  of  oratorio  music  are  not  always 
successful.  Like  all  the  work  of  its  composer,  it  shows,  how¬ 
ever,  a  high  artistic  purpose,  and  deep,  if  not  always  clear, 
thought.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  was  taken  up  with 
Mendelssohn’s  *  Walpurgis  Nacht  ’  and  as  an  interlude  Madame 
j^ormun-N^ruda  rave  a  performance  of  the  adagio  and  rondo 
from  a  concerto  by  Vieuxtemps.  The  music  is  admirably 
written  for  the  instrument,  and  is  well  fitted  to  display 
powers  of  execution.  Madame  Ndruda  availed  hei'self  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  her,  and  played  as  we  have  never 
before  heard  her  play.  The  spirit,  freedom,  and  finish  of  her 
rendering,  her  fine  tone  and  her  perfect  intonation  fairly  took 
the  audience  by  storm  and  produced  a  veritable  furore.  At  the 
next  Philharmonic  concert  Hans  von  Bulow,  the  great 
pianist,  formerly  conductor  of  the  Opera  and  director  of  the 
CoTuervatoire  at  Munich,  is  expected  to  appear. 

Herr  Carl  Deichmann’s  concert  was  in  many  ways  excep¬ 
tionally  interesting.  This  artist’s  thorough  knowledge  of 
chamber  music  has  gained  him  the  reputation  in  musical 
cirolee  of  being  a  sound  musician  and  an  artistic  player  ;  but 
perhaps  few  of  his  admirers  were  prepared  for  the  varied 
exhibition  of  his  powers  given  in  the  several  works  of  his 
programme.  His  execution  of  the  solo  parts  in  Bach’s  suite 
in  D  major  and  Mozart’s  difficult  concerto  in  £  flat  showed 
complete  mastery  over  the  difficulties  of  the  finger-board,  the 
reading  was  remarkably  broad  and  dignified,  and  the  tone 
rich  and  full.  Among  the  compositions  by  the  concert-^ver 
are  two  which  merit  more  than  a  passing  remark,  a  brilliant 
concerto  for  violin  and  orchestra,  and  an  overture  entitled 
**  Solitude.”  The  former  of  these  pieces  shows,  as  might  be 
expected,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
instrument,  and  its  extraordinary  difficulties  were  sur¬ 
mounted  with  apparent  ease  by  the  player.  The  overture 
commences  with  a  pathetic  phrase  on  the  English  horn, 
which  leads  into  a  spirited  allegro  for  the  full  orchestra,  in 
which  the  different  moods  suggested  by  the  title  are  por¬ 
trayed  with  true  poetical  conception  and  much  originality. 
The  whole  composition  is  harmonious  in  sentiment  and  form, 
and  was  admirably  interpreted  by  the  Crystal  Palace  orches¬ 
tra  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Manns 
The  Royal  Italian  Opera  opened  with  Meyerbeer’s  L’Afri- 
caine,”  in  which  Mdlle  D’Angerimade  a  successful  cUbut.  The 
favourable  impression  created  by  her  first  appearance  was 
increased  b^  her  performance  of  the  part  of  Leonora,  in  “  La 
Favorita,”  in  which  rdle  she  replaced  Madame  Paoli,  whose 
voice* was  rather  too  weak  for  the  theatre.  In  spite  of  the 
comparisons  which  are  sure  to  be  made  between  any 
new  exponent  of  this  part  and  those  whose  names  are 
associate  with  it  in  our  memories,  Mdlle  D’Angeri 
managed  to  interest  the  audience  aud  win  applause.  The 
extremely  limited  nature  of  this  artist’s  stage  experience 
leaves-  an  opening  for  the  hope  that  she  may  be  destined  to 
take  a  high  place,  and  fill  one  of  those  blanks  in  the  list  of 
prime  donne  which  yearly  become  more  numerous, — a  hope 
which  her  present  powers  and  evident  earnestness  justify  and 
strengthen.  Mdlle  Fossa,  another  new  singer,  made  a 
moderatelv  successful  first  appearance  as  Violetta,  in  “La 
Traviata  ;  ’  but  a  subsequent  attempt  to  represent  the  much 
more  trying  yiart  of  Marguerite,  in  Gounod’s  “  Faust,”  served 
to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that,  however  useful  Mdlle  Fossa 
may  be  in  secondary  rdles^  the  great  characters  of  the  lyrical 
drama  are  beyond  her  powers.  Unlike  Mdlle  D’Angeri, 
Mdlle  Fossa  shows  full  acquaintance  with  stage  business, 
and  her  singing  gives  signs  of  thorough  training.  She  is 
painstaking  and  conscientious,  but  there  are  no  evidences  of 
undeveloped  ability  from  which  gi*eat  things  may  be  expected. 
The  part  of  Mephistopheles  was  taken  by  M.  Faure,  the 


original  representative,  anl  without  doubt  the  finest  arti 
upon  our  operatic  stage.  Vocally  and  hi.strionically 
formance  is  magnificent  from  beginning  to  end.  So  w  11* 
studied  and  sustained  is  it,  that  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  an^ 
points  for  special  praise.  No  actor  we  have  seen  in  this  part  h 
improved  upon  M  Fauro’s  representation,  or  added  one  sin'r?* 
detail  of  consequence;  and  although  we  may  miss  the  passion’of 
Madame  Lucca,  as  Marguerite,  the  manly  and  noble  bearinff 
of  Tamberlik,  or  the  graceful  vocalisation  of  Mario,  as  Faust 
as  long  as  M.  Faure  plavs  Mephistopheles  this  opera  will 
hold  its  place  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  which  our 
conservative  companies  give  us.  The  orchestra  and  general 
mounting  of  the  opera  are  as  usual  excellent.  Mdlle  Albani  h  is 
returned  to  the  Covent  Garden  house  and  strengthened  the 
kindly  feelings  that  she  last  year  excited  by  another  perform¬ 
ance  in  “  Lucia  di  Lararoerraoor.” 

On  Tuesday  Her  Majesty’s  Opera  Company  commenced 
their  performances  at  Drury  Lane  with  “  Lucrezia  Borgia  ” 
Madame  Titiens  and  Signor  Mongini  and  a  new  bass,  Sig^r 
Medini,  undertook  the  principal  parts.  The  representations 
of  the  first  two  artists  are  too  well  known  to  need  remark. 
Signor  Medini  possesses  a  voice  of  remarkable  power  and 
resonance  and  acts  impressively.  His  style  of  singing  at 

E resent  lacks  refinement.  Madame  lima  di  Murska  made 
er  first  appearance  on  Thursday  as  Lucia.  Signor  Costa 
conducts  the  orchestia.  F, 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  attendance  on  the  Stock  Exchange  was,  on  Saturday 
of  last  week,  very  thin,  and  but  little  business  was  done. 
Consols  remained  unaltered,  aud  the  changes  in  Foreign 
Stodis  were  but  slight.  The  New  French  Loan  declined 
Railway  Shares  i  were  better,  the  rise  ranging  from  j  to  if. 
There  was  very  little  demand  Tor  discount. 

On  Monday,  it  being  a  Bank  Holiday,  the  Stock  Exchange 
was  closed.  On  Tuesday  the  transactions  were  mniuly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  disclosures  consequent  on  the  fortnightly 
settlement.  Consols  rose  l-16th  to  and  in  Foreign  Stocks 
there  was  a  very  general  rise,  Spanish  and  Italian  oeiug  the 
only  exceptions.  Frendi  and  Austrian  rose  and  Russiin, 
Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  Honduras  4  ;  Venezuela,  Honduras, 
and  Argentine  also  advanced.  There  was  a  general  decline 
in  Telegraph  Shares.  On  Wednesday  the  market  opened 
firm,  but  declined,  towards  the  close.  Consols  improved 
l-16th  for  money,  but  declined  l-16th'  for  the  account  lu 
Foreign  Stocks  there  was  a  general  decline  of  about  b  iu 
sympathy  with  continental  quotations.  Railway  Stocks  were 
also  lower,  the  fall  ranging  from  ^  to  1.  On  Thursday  the 
tone  was  much  better.  Consols  improved  l-16th  for  the  ac¬ 
count.  In  Foreign  Stocks  the  results  were  varied.  French, 
Spanish,  Sardinian,  Turkish  1865,  Honduras,  and  Paraguay 
fell;  while  there  was  a  rise  in  United  States,  Portagucse,, 
Russia,  Austria,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  In  Railway 
Shares  the  fall  of  the  day  before  was  almost  recovered  on 
many  of -the  lines.  On  Friday  the  tone  of  the  market  was 
generally  depressed.  Consols  remained  steady  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  Foreign  Stocks  and  Railway  Shares  were  lower, 
though  in  both  there  was  much  variation. 

The  Bank  of  England  returns  for  the  week  ended  on  W^- 
nesday  last  reveal  a  decrease  of  469,I2H.  in  public  deposits 
and  818,543/.  in  other  deposits.  The  former  now  amount  to 
12,176,758/.,  and  the  latter  20,744,114/.  The  notes  iu  cir¬ 
culation  amount  to  26,253,600/.,  or  less  than  last  week  by 
30,155/.  The  stock  of  bullion  in  both  departments — 
22,232,829/. — shows  a  decrease  of  465,849/.  The  proportion 
of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  a  little  less  than  33  per  cent 
A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Great  Tin  Works 
Association,  with  a  capital  of  25,000/.,  in  shares  of  1/.  each. 
The  vendors  of  the  property  to  Iw  acquired  take  10,000/.  out 
of  the  12,500/.  purchase-money  in  fully-paid  shares.  The 
share  list  will  close  for  London  on  Tuesday  next,  the  22nd 
inst.,  and  on  Wednesday  next,  the  23rd  inst.,  for  the  country. 

A  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Cannock  and  Hunting- 
ton  Colliery  Company,  Limited,  with  a  capital  of  109,000/. 
in  5,000  shares  or  20/.  each.  The  Company  h.is  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  mines  lying  under  about  1,000 
acres  of  land,  situate  on  Cannock  Chase,  and  held  for  a  term 
of  fifty -two  years,  from  June,  1872. 

The  following  are  the  closing  quotations  of  yesterday: 
Consols,  93|  to  i  for  money  and  the  account. 

Foreign  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty  Bonds,  1882, 

90|  to  90J  ex  div  ;  ditto,  1885,  912  to  91|  ex  div. ;  ditto,  1887, 
93}  to  93|;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  89  to  89J  ;  ditto  Five  l*er 
Cent.  Funded  Loan,  89|^  to  90j^  ex  div. ;  Erie  Railway  Shares, 
602  to  612;  Illinois  Central,  92  to  93.  French  Rentes,  54f 
661;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  97j  to  98^;  ditto  Five  per 
Cents.,  88  to  88};  ditto  New  Scrip  6  7-16  to  6  9-16  prem.; 
Honduras  25ito26};  Italian,  1861,  62|  to  62|;  Mexican, 
I7i  to  17f;  Paraguay,  67}  to  68};  Peruvian,  1870,  774  m 
77|  ;  Portuguese,  41}  to  41J;  Russian  Five  per  Cents.,  1®70, 
95  to  95};  ditto,  1871,  93}  to  91;  ditto,  1872,  92}  to  92|; 
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SOCIBTT  FOB  THE  EnCOURAOEMEKT  OF  THE  FiMB  ArtS _ 

On  Thursday,  the  10th  April,  an  interesting  lecture  on  “Mac* 
beta  ”  was  delirered  at  the  rooms  of  this  ^ciety,  in  Conduit- 
street,  by  Madame  Ronniger.  The  lecturer  gave  an  historical 
and  analytical  account  of  the  play,  dwelling  especially  on  the 
delineations  of  character  in  the  tragedy.  The  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  programme  was  the  illustration  of  the  play  by  the 
reading  of  several  scenes.  Madame  Ronniger  gave  these  with 
much  dramatic  power.  In  the  sleep-walking  scene  she  was  par¬ 
ticularly  impressive  ;  and  was  loudly  applauded  by  the  audience. 
Her  voice,  which  is  clear  and  sonorous,*was  modulated  with  much 
skills  and  her  countenance,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
expression  of  feeling,  was  especially  striking  in  the  representation 


Nicolai  Railway,  771  to  78i ;  San  Domingo,  21  to  23;  Spanish 
Three  per  Cents.,  21  g  to  2\i  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
54l  to  644 ;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  74|  to  76| ;  ditto  Six 
percents.,  1869,  634  to  634;  d»tto  Six  per  Cents.^  1871,  70|  to 

71  ex  div.;  and  Uruguay,  79J  to  8O4. 

British  Railway  Shares Caledonian,  96f  to  974;  Ureat 
Eastern,  41 J  to  424  ;  Great  Northern  “A,”  ISSJ  to  1394;  Great 
Western,  123^  to  1244  ;  Brighton,  76g  to  75| ;  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  1494  to  160J ;  London  and  North-Western,  144| 
to  144^;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  23#  to  23|;  Lon¬ 
don  and  South  Western,  106#  to  106;  Metropolitan,  7(K  to  70#; 
ditto  District,  32#  to  32 j;  Midland,  137  to  1374^^  North  British, 
€84  to  682;  North-Eastern,  161|  to  1624;  SheflSeld,  8O4  to  SOJ; 


Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  a 
lecture  was  delivered  before  this  society  by  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D,  F.R.S.,  on  “  The  Stereoscope,  Pseudoscope, 
and  Binocular  Vision.”  The  lecturer  thought  that  an  afternoon 
might  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the.prineiplea 
of  the  stereoscope,  as  that  inctrument  was  now  commonly  to  be 
met  with  in  many  households,  and  it  was  probable  that  some  of 
those  using  it  were  not  aware  of  the  rationale  of  its  construction. 
He  assumed  that  his  audience  were  aware  that  vision  depended 
upon  the  optical  projection  of  pictures  upon  the  retina.  This 
might  be  proved  by  the  simple  experiment  of  removing  with  a 
knife  the  retina  of  the  eye  of  an  ox  or  a  shee]^,  and  inserting  ai 
the  back  of  the  eye  a  piece  of  silver  paper ;  it  would  be  found 
that  objects  were  projected  as  they  had  been  before.  The  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  appreciation  which  we  form  of  any  near  object  when 
we  look  at  it  with  both  eyes  conjointly  eseentiaUy  depends  upon 
•our  receiving  from  it  two  dissimilar  images  with  the  two  eyes 
respectively,  and  upon  our  mental  combination  of  these  images. 
If  a  book  be  held  up  in  front  of  a  person’s  face,  with  the  back  of 
it  towards  him,  he  will,  on  closing  the.  left  eve  and  looking  .at  the 
book  with  his  right,  see  more  of  the  right  side  of  the  book  than  he 
did  when  looking  at  it  with  two  eyes  ;  and  on  looking  at  it  with 
his  left  eye,  the  right  being  closed,  he  will  see  more  of  the  left  side 
of  the  book ;  to  project  both  the  right  side  and  the  left  at  once 
upon  the  retina  is  the  object  of  the  stereoscope.^  If  we  draw  two 
outline  perspectives  of  any  geometrical  solid  as  it  presents  itself 
to  each  eye  respectively,  and  then  place  these  two  dissimilar  pic¬ 
tures  in  an  instrument  which  shall  throw  their  images  upon  the 
corresponding  points  of  the  two  retinss,  so  far  is  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  two  pictures  from  being  a  source  of  confusion  or  embarrass¬ 
ment,  that  it  forces  on  our  minds  the  resultant  perception,  of 
eolidity  which  we  do  not  derive  from  either  outline  separately. 
This  is  the  basis  of  stereoscopic  vision.  The  discovery  that  the 
perception  of  solidity  is  due  to  the  mental  combination  of  two 
dissimilar  perspectives  was  made  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  and 
the  result  of  this  discovery  was  the  invention  by  him  of  the 
stereoscope.  Dr  Carpenter  then  described  the  reflecting  and 
refracting  stereoscope  invented  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  and  the 
modification  of  the  refracting  stereoscope  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  said. that  there  was  evidence 
that  the  determination  of  the- relative  distances  of  near.  *  objects, 
or  parts  of  objects,  by  the  conjoint  use  ol  two  eyes,  was‘ 
intuitive  in  many  of  the  lower  animals,  but  that ‘in- man  this 
power  was  acquired.  Some  animals  had,  by  way  of  experiment, 
oeen  prevented  from  using  their  eyes  till  somewhat  advanced 
in  life,  but  as  soon  as  they  bad  been  permitted  to  see,  they 
evinced  the  power  of  determining  the  relative  distances  of  diflerent 
objects ;  and  the  lecturer  gave  an  account  of  an  instance.  in<  which* 
the  effect  of  a  similar  process  had  been  watched  in  the  case  of  a 
child.  A  boy  who  bad  been  born  blind  with  cataract  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  upon  and  enabled  to  see  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  three  years,  but  it  took  him  many  months  to  make  use  of 
the  sight  which  was  thus  given  him,  and  in  many  emergencies  bis 
habit  was  to  shat  his  eyes  and  adopt  the  course  which  he  acquired 
before  gaining  his  sight.  The  necessity  that  the  two  stereoscopic 
pictures  should  have  been  taken  from  slightly  different  points  of 
view  of  the  object  or  landscape  presented  a  difficulry  which  the 
most  accurate  draughtsman  could  hardly  surmount,  but  this  diffi¬ 
culty  was  removed  by  the  introduction  of  photography.  Speaking 
of  the  stereoscopic  relief  which  is  derived  from  viewing  photo¬ 
graphs  w'ith  the  single  eye,  the  lecturer  said  that  objects  axe  seen 
through  a  single  eye  with  their  proper  outlines,  lights,  and 
shades,  but  we  have  no  certain  appreoiation  of  the  relative 
distance  of  their  different  parts  ;  and  our  notion  of 
the  projection  or  solidity  of  any  object  viewed  thron^h 
a  single  eye  is  the  result  of  a  mental  interpretation  of  its 
aspect,  as  judged  by  the  flat  picture  formed  of  it  on  the  retime. 
In  illustration  of  this  position,  the  lecturer  dre^v  the  attention  of 
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from  orthodox  trammels.  No  fees.— Apply,  by  letter,  to  Camden-house, 
Dulwich,  S.£I 


THOUGHT  EDUCATION. 


_  -A  Parent  IS  desirous 

A  of  bearing  of  some  first  cEass  Boarding  School,  where  the  Bible 
is  treated  as  a  merely  human  book,  where  the  ceremony  of  Church-going  is 
dispeused  with,  and  where  an  effort  is  made  to  found  morality  upon  a 
rational  basis. — Address,  L.  B.,  *F  .aatiiier’  Office,  7  Sonthampfon-street, 
Strand,  W.C. 


T  ADIBS’  EDUCATIONAL  ASaOCIATION,  in 

J-i  connection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The 
Snmm^  Classes -of  Eaglish,  French,  and  Italian  Languages  and  Litera¬ 
tures,  History  of  Philosophy,  Constitutional  I.aw  and  Mathematics,  will 
open  at  UniversiU  College  on  and  afier  Monday,  April  21.  Prospectuses 
to  be  had  in  the  Office  et  the  College,  or  from  tlie  Horn  See.,  J,  ^  MYLNE. 
Esq.,  27  Oxford-square,  Hydcepark,  W. 


The'Pr(ffes8orship  of  Civil  Ei^neeiing  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
being  about  to  become  vacant,  Candidatss  for  tliat  office  are  requested  to 
forward  their  tsathnoniaU  to  the  Under  Secretary,  Dublin  Ca^e,  on  or 
before  the  1st  July  next,  in  order  that  the  same  may  he  submitted  to  his 
Excellency  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 

The  Cundidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will 
have  to  enter  ujkui  his  dutiM  in  the  month  of  September  next. 

Dublin  Castle,  16th  April,  1873. 


Madame  tussaud^s  exhibition.—a 

POBiTRAIT  MODEL  of  his  late  Imperial  Majesty  NAPO¬ 
LEON  III.  lying  in  state,  is  now  added.  Napoleon  relics.  “The  most 
remarkable  thing  in  the  museum,**  says  M.  de  Cassagnac,  “  is  the  grand 
physiognomy  of  Napoleon  1.*’  Everything  connected  with  him  has  been 
collected  with  admirable  care. — Admission,  Is.,  children  under  ten,  6d. 
Extra  rooms,  6d.  Open  from  10  aan.  till  10  p.m. 


pO-OPERATIVE  WINE,  SPIRIT,  aud  TEA.  SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION. — Open  to  all.  Tickets  of  Membership,  2s.  6d.  per 
annum .  Price  list  and  tickets  on  application  to  Seoretary,  6  N orfolk  -street, 
Strand,  Tf.C, 


SUNDA'Y  lecture  society.— Lectures  at 

ST  GEORGE'S  HALL.  LANGHAMrPLACE,  each,  SUNDAY 
afternoon  at  Four  pcecUely» 

To-morrow,  April  20.— Dr  WM.  H.  STONE,  on  “  The  Theory  of  Wind 
Instruments.**  Second  Lecture • 

Annual  subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door.  One  Penny,  Sixpence 
and  (reserved  seats),  One  Shilling. 


M  PE  rial  fire  insurance  COMPANY. 
h^stabUehed.  laoa. 

1  Old  Broadrstreet,  RC.,  and  10  and.  17  Pallmall.  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600«000.  Paid-up  and. Invested,  £700t000. . 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


^HE  high  price  of  MEAT. — Great  economy  efifected 
X  by  using  LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Bead 
carefully  the  printed  instruotions. 

CAUTION. — None  genuine  without  Baron  Liebig's,  the  inventor's, 
signature.  Beware  of  all  imitation  extract. 


MR  TERNANT,  GEOLOGIST 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C„ 


the  audience  to  a  number  of  beautiful  photographs  of  landscapes, 
works  of  art,  and  buildings,  which,  w’hen  viewed  with  one  eye, 
•  npressed  the  mind  with  the  assured  conviction  of  solidity,  no 
etereoscopic  relief  being  more  perfect.  The  same  result,  he  said, 
might  be  obtained  by  looking  in  a  similar  manner  at  the  works  of 
some  of  the  best  painters,  and  he  mentioned  having  particularly 
noticed  this  in  Millais’s  “  Chill  October.’’  Passing  from  the 
perception  of  stereoscopic  relief  to  the  conversion  of  relief.  Dr 
Carpenter  described  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone’s  pseudoscope,  by 
'vhich  an  object  in  relief  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  indented,  and 
Fice  versa;  but  the  proof  that  this  was  but  the  interpretation  pat 
the  mind  on  the  aspect  was  that  the  human  countenance,  when 
Viewed  through  the  pseudoscope,  always  appeared  in  relief.  In 
conclusion,  the  lecturer  described  the  stereoscopic  microscope, 
«nd  showed  that  it  was  not,  as  some  scientific  foreigners  had 
alleged,  merely  a  scientific  toy. 


piVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and 

vJT  GEOLOGY,  and  can  supply  Elementary  OoHectlons  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of  Austed,  Buckland,  Lyell, 
Jukes,  Page,  and  others, on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet,  with  Throe  Trays  . .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimeas,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  ITve  Trays .  6  6  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabi>i<  t,  with  Eight  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Twelve  Drawers  .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
80  to  600  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  cominenclng 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  .Scit-nce,  a  knowled^  01  wnicii 
affords  so  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
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THE  CANNOCK  AND  HUNTINGTON 


COLLIERY  COMPANY,  Limited. 


CAPITAL  £\oo,ooo,  IN  5,000  SHARES  OF  £20  EACH. 


Payable  £2  per  Share  on  allotment  and  future  Calls  as  required,  but  not  exceeding  £2  per 

Share  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  three  months. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  AVINS,  Esq., ‘High  field-house,  Moseley,  near  Birmingham. 

MOSES  BAYLISS,  Esq.  (Bayliss,  Jones,  and  Bayliss),  Monmore  Green  and  Ashfield-house, 
Wolverhampton. 


VY  oivernampwn. 

WILLIAM  BUTLER,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Compton,  Wolverhampton. 
F.  F.  CLARKE,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Staffordshire  Joint-Stock 


F.  F.  CLARKE,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  Staffordshire  Joint-Stock  Bank),  Aldridge-lodge,  near 
Walsall. 

W.  H.  PUIGNAN,  Esq .,  Rushall-hall,  near  Walsall. 

DAVID  NORTH,  Esq.,  Rowley-hall  Colliery  Co.,  near  Dudley,  and  Goldthome-hill,  Wolver¬ 
hampton. 

JOHN  SHANNON,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Walsall. 

STEPHEN  THOMPSON,  Esq.  (Thompson  Hatton  and  Co.),  Bradley  Tin  Plate  Works,  Bilston, 
and  The  Wergs,  Wolverhampton. 

BANKERS. 

THE  STAFFORDSHIRE  JOINT  STOCK  BANK,  LIMITED,  WALSALL,  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 


SOLICITORS. 

MESSRS  DUIGNAN,  LEWIS,  and  LEWIS,  Wallsall.  and  15  Bedford-row,  London. 

MININQENGINEERS. 

MESSRS  WM.  NORTH  and  SON,  Dixon’s-green,  Dudley. 


This  Companj  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  tne  James  lying 
under  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  belonging  to  Lord  Hatherton,  situate  on 
Cannock  Chase,  between  Cannock  ana  Huntington,  and  held  for  a  term  of 


se  of  working  the  Mines  lying 


With  regard  to  royalties  this  Companj  can  favourably  compare  with  the 
ther  Companies.  The  Cannock  Chase  and  the  Cannock  and  Rugeley  who 

8d.,Fair 


52  years,  from  June,  1872. 


The  Estate  adjoins  the  take  of  the  West  Cannock  Colliery  Company,  and 
is  within  a  mile  of  their  shafts  which  are  sunk  through  the  usual  measures 
to  the  Deep  Coal.  The  royalties  reserved  are  8d.  a  ton  (of  2,640  lbs.)  on 
coal,  slack,  and  fire  clay ;  Is.  2d.  on  ironstone,  and  Is.  a  thousand  on  bricks, 
&c.  No  minimum  rent  is  payable  until  1876,  when  it  is  £1,000,  the  following 
year  £2,000,  then  £3,500,  and  afterwards  £4,500,  subject  however  to  post¬ 
ponement  and  reduction  in  certain  oases  of  unforeseen  difficulties  of  working, 
to  suspension  during  accidents,  and  with  the  usual  power  to  make  up  aborts. 
The  payment  in  respect  of  the  use  of  surface  laud  is  £3  per  acre  per  annum, 
and  way  leave  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  2|  miles 


and  way  leave  to  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  2|  miles 
distant,  and  to  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway,  1^  miles  farther  is 
granted  over  other  lands  of  Lord  Hatherton  on  payment  of  £5  per  acre  per 
annum  in  respect  of  land  taken  for  that  purpose.  The  terms  of  the  bolding 
admit  of  its  determination  whenever  the  mines  become  unworkable  to  a 
profit,  and  are  in  other  respects  so  liberal  to  the  Company,  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Directors  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 


The  Din'ctors  have  caused  careful  enmilries  to  be  made  as  to  the  probability 
the  Cannock  Chase  measures  being  found  under  the  Drooertv  at  a  mode- 


of  the  Cannock  Chase  measures  being  found  under  the  property  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  depth,  and  they  have  sought  the  Mvice  of  mining  engineers  well  known, 
not  only  for  their  judgment  and  integrity,  but  also  for  their  special  local 
knowledge.  The  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  is  contained  in  their  combined 


knowledge.  The  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  is  contained  in  their  combined 
Report  at  foot,  and  their  separate  reports  may  be  inspected  at  the  Solicitors* 
offices.  The  result  is  to  induce  in  the  minds  of  the  Directors  the  firmest 
belief  that  the  usual  Cannock  Chase  coal  measures  underlie  the  whole  of  the 
lands,  intersected  by  measures  of  Ironstone,  to  which  at  present  no  impor- 
tince  must  be  attached.  At  Hednesford,  there  are  10  workable  seams  of 
O^al,  of  a  total  thickness  of  nearly  60  feet ;  at  West  Cannock  there  are  the 
8  ime  number  of  seams  of  an  aggregate  thickness  of  about  M)feet ;  there  are 
besides  at  both  places  several  smaller  seams  from  one  foot  to  three  feet 
thick. 


were  the  pioneers  of  the  district  pay  8d.  a  ton.  The  West  Cannock  8d.,  Fair 
Oaks,  8d.,  and  The  East  Cannock,  the  last  of  the  new  imdertakinp  pays 
lOd.,  and  its  shares  command  a  high  premium.  The  selling  price  of  coal  on 
the  Chase  is  now  17s.  6d.,  198.,  and  228.  per  ton  into  boats.  The  Directors 
have  ascertained  fh)m  authentic  sources  the  exact  cost  per  ton  of  raising 
and  delivering,  including  salaries  and  all  establishment  charges.  They  do 
not  think  it  advisable  to  state  the  result,  but  they  believe  it  to  show  a  profit 
unsurpassed  by  any  mining  district  in  the  kingdom.  Though  prices  are 
high,  the  costs  of  working  are  high  too,  and  if  the  trade  were  to  return  to 
its  former  state  (of  which  the  Directors  believe  there  is  little  probability), 
mining  on  Cannock  Chase  would  still  be  a  most  profitable  occupation. 
One  thousand  tons  per  day  are  raised  from  a  single  pair  of  shafts  ;  and  if 
the  profits  be  calculated  at  only  5s.  a  ton  (which  is  far  below  the  present 
pront),  and  the  draft  at  only  4,000  tons  a  week,  it  wili  be  seen  that  £52,000 
a  year  net  profit  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  working  of  one  pair  of 
shafts  alone. 

'I  he  expense  of  sinking  to  the  Deep  Coal,  and  of  the  necessary  plant, 
tramway,  and  railway  are  estimated  at  from  £70,000  to  £80,000. 

There  is  no  promotion  money  payable  to  any  one,  and  the  costs  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Company,  including  every  preliminary  and  inddenm 
expense  to  the  first  meeting  of  Directors  is  limited  to  £2,000,  of  ^“Ch  the 
payments  for  boring,  Ac.,  are  nearly  one  half.  The  Directors  and  mw 
friends  havesubscrihsd  for  £50,000  of  the  capital,  and  the  remaining  £50,000 
is  now  offered  to  the  pubiie  upon  precisely  equal  terms. 


The  following  contract  has  been  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  Company : 

An  agreement  dated  the  14th  April.  1873,  between  WILLIAM  NORTH 
and  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  NORTH  of  tbe  one  part,  and 
WILLIAM  HENRY  DUIGNAN  of  the  other  part 


The  Estate  is  bounded  toward  the  East  by  a  fault  running  nearly  North 
and  South  under  Huntington  Belt  which  it  is  believed  throws  down  the 


coal  measures  on  the  Western  side  about  200  yards,  but  the  surface  at  the 
site  of  the  proposed  shafts  is  125  feet  lower  than  the  surface  at  the  West 


Application  for  shares  should  be  made  in  the  usual  form,  and 
to  the  Solicitors,  who  will  furnish  prospectuses,  plans,  and  sections,  and  any 
further  information  desired.  . 

The  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  the  agreeinent  Mu 
detailed  reports  before  mentioned,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Solicitor  s  omoes. 


Cannock  pits.  On  the  West  the  property  is  bounded  by  another  fault  which 
a^aiu  throws  down  to  tbe  West.  Tne  Directors  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Estate  is  affected  by  any  other  fault.  The  depth  to  the  Deep  Coal 
at  the  West  Cannock  shafts  is  299  yards,  and  on  this  Company’s  lands  the 
depth  will  be  from  400  to  450  yards,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  down 
throw.  The  cost  of  sinking  to  such  a  depth  will  of  course  be  considerable 
and  will  vary  according  to  the  distance.  The  borings  too  which  have  been 
carried  to  the  depth  of  80  yards,  indicate  the  presence  in  the  Pebble  Beds 
of  a  considerable  body  of  water  which  will  render  it  necessary  to  case  the 
shafts  for  some  distance,  an  invariable  mle  on  the  Chase.  Tne  proposed 
sinkings  will  also  require  21  miles  of  tramway  to  the  canal,  and  If  miles  of 
railway,  but  these  latter  items  are  far  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
fact  that  this  Company  will  alone  use  the  canal  and  railway  at  the  points  of 
Junction.  The  enormous  traffic  of  the  Cannock  Chase,  Cannock  and  Ruge¬ 
ley,  aud  West  Cannock  Collieries  so  crowds  their  canal  and  railway  oom- 
roiinications  as  seriously  to  impede  their  business.  As  many  as  200  boats  at 
a  time  lie  for  loading  in  the  Hednesford  Basin,  and  are  not  unfrequeutly 
kept  waiting  with  horses  and  men  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  together. 
The  turnpike  road  from  Cannock  to  Staflbrd  passes  through  the  centK  of 
the  estate,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  proposed  sinking,  and  affords  great 
facility  for  land  sales.  The  tram  and  railway  to  Penkildge  will  also  give 
ither  outlet  in  a  district  at  present  unsupplled. 


THE  CANNOCK  AND  HUNTINGTON  COLLIEET 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  well -acquainted  with  the  CaniMKk  Chaw 
district,  and  with  the  mining  operations  now  carried  on  upon  tbe 
and  having  carefully  examined  the  property  taken  by  the  Company,  ana 
read  the  foregoing  prospectus,  certify  that  in  our  opinion  the 
the  prospectus  are  true.  The  terms  of  the  take  are  liberal  to  the 
pany,  and  we  believe  that  the  undertaking  will  prove  a  lucrative  inTe«- 
ment.  .  . 

HENRY  BECKETT,  F.G.S.,  Consulting  Mining 
Engineer,  Wolverhampton.  . 

JOHN  BROWN,  M.  Ins.,  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Cannock 
Chase,  near  Walsall.  .  , 

JOHN  FIELD,  Mining  Engineer,  Westbromwicb. 

SILAS  BOWKLEY,  late  Mining  Engineer  to 
Philip  Williams  and  Sons,  bhelfield-house, 
near  Walsall. 

J.  U.  FELLOWS,  Mining  Engineer,  Walsall. 
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Great  tin  works  association  (limited). 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts  1862  and  1867.  Capital 


eix  months  after  allotment,  when  all  liability  will  cease. 


BANKBRS. 

The  London  and  County  Bank,  Lombard-street,  and  its  Branches. 
B0I.ICIT0R8. 

Messrs  Griffith  and  Brownlow,  34  Bedford-row,  W.C. 

BBOKBB. 

£.  Carendish  Tahonrdin,  Esq.,  13  and  14  Comhill,  E.C. 

8BCBBTABT. 

D.  Forrest,  Esq. 

Offices — 164  Gresham-house,  E.C. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  working. 


The  sett  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  best  Tin-producing  district  in 
Cornwall,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  of  the  largest  dividend-paying  mines 
In  the  count ▼.  Through  this  sett  run  the  lodes  which  have  in  Great  Work 
Mine  yielded  such  immense  riches.  Great  Work  Mine  is  now  being  worked 
in  the  direction  of  Great  Tin  Works,  and  with  most  profitable  results,  the 
value  of  the  lodes  steadily  increasing  as  they  are  driven  nearer  to  the  latter 
mine,  leading  to  the  well  founded  conjecture  that  the  lodes  in  Great  Tin 
Works  will  1^  found  even  more  productive  than  in  its  wealthy  neighbour. 

In  this  formation  of  ground  the  celebrated  lodes  of  Great  Wheal  Yor,  and 
Wheal  Metal  have  proved  so  prolific,  and  are  still  producing  such  large 

Suantities  of  tin ;  placing  the  district  in  the  front  rank  as  a  great  tin-pro- 
ucing  centre.  The  main  or  champion  lode  enters  the  granite  at  the  same 
angle  as  do  the  lodes  of  Great  Yor  and  Wheal  Metal.  This  lode  has  been 

ftroved  to  a  depth  of  forty-five  fathoms  main  adit,  or  about  fifty  fathoms 
rom  surface.  From  this  lode  alone  results  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
confidently  expected,  as  its  value  at  the  present  shallow  depth  is  greater 
tlian  the  average  value  of  other  highly  productive  tin  lodes  in  the  county. 
From  the  size  of  this  lode  immense  quantities  of  tin  ,can  be  raised.  '  The 
g’de  lodes  can  be  opened  upon  at  very  slight  cost 
Captain  S.  Harris,  Manager  of  Great  Wheal  Yor,  says  in  his  Report : — 
*‘l  have  viMted  this  Mine  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  the  last  inspection 
confirms  the  good  opinion  I  at  first  entertained  of  it.  Looking  at  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  lodes  and  strata,  and  the  returns  which  have  already  been  made 
only  just  a  few  fathoms  below  the  surface,  and  the  small  amount  of  capital 
which  will  be  required  for  the  erection  of  suitable  machinery  to  develops 
it,  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  desirable  piece  of  mining  ground  in  West  Com- 
w'ail,  and  I  have  great  confidence  in  recommending  my  friends  to  join  the 
undertaking,  believing,  if  properly  worked,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  success.'* 
The  property  has  been  further  reported  on  by  Capt.  8.  Tredinneck, 
Manager  of  Great  Work  Mine;  Capt.  Edmund  Rogers,  of  Great  Western 
and  Mellanear  Mine;  Capt.  Thos.  Gill,  former  Manager  of  Great  Wheal 
Yor ;  Capt.  John  Brown,  former  Manager  of  the  Mine ;  and  by  Capt.  E.  R. 
Ridington  and  John  Beare,  who  have  b^n  jointly  working  in  the  Mine  for 
four  years. 

From  t'le  outlay  and  dividends  of  a  list  of  mines  given  in  the  prospectus, 
it  is  shown  that  on  a  capital  Invested  of  £2:10,585,  dividends  amounting  to 
£3,207,050  have  been  paid.  These  represent  only  the  profits  of  a  very  recent 
period.  The  Great  Wheal  Yon  Mine  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  sett  has 
yielded  enormous  profits  when  tin  was  at  about  half  its  present  value,  and 
the  profits  of  Great  Work  must  have  been  considerably  in  excess  of  Great 
Wheal,  while  the  outlay  was  very  small,  the  mine  being  rich  almost  up  to 
the  surface. 

The  property  has  been  secured  under  an  agreement, 'dated  6tb  March, 
1873,  between  Edward  Cavendish  Tahourdln  and  William  Bennett. 

Application  for  Shares,  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share 
may  be  made  to  the  Bankers,  Broker,  or  Secretary,  firom  either  of 
whom  Prospectuses,  Reports,  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be 
obtained. 


^REAT  TIN  WORKS  ASSOCIATION,  LIMITED.— 

vA  The  SHARE  LIST  of  this  Com pat^  will  CLOSE  on  TUESDAY 
next,  22nd  instant,  for  London,  and  WEDNESDAY,  23rd,  for  the  Country. 


By  order, 

164  Gresham-house,  E.C*,  April  17th,  1873. 


D.  FORREST,  Secretary. 


/OVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

W  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAYIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Yenice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday, 

Malta  f  at  2  p.m. 

ADEN^^^^^"^  )  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday 

BOMBAY  \  at  2  p.m.  (  morning.  (  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 
Malta 
•ALEXANDRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
OALLE 

madras 

Thursday,  April  ("Friday  morning,  C Monday,  April 
April  18  and  |  21  and  May  6, 

I^J^jGAPORE  2  p.m.  (  May  2.  (  at  5  a.m. 

japan 

A.USXRA.IjIA  ^ 

NEWZEALANDV  April  (Friday  momiu'g,  (Monday,  April 

(Cargo  only.)  )  ^  P  t  1  21,  at  5  a.m. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  retnming  by  the  Company's 
oteamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their  airlval. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vifi  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
India,  and  through  tickets  to  V'enice  and  Brindisi  are 
iMued  at  the  Company's  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
Railway  oS)^^“”  and  CO.,  6  BiUiter-street  (South  Italian 

annfJ  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 

place  South^^on**^'*  Leadennall-btreet,  London,  or  Oriental- 


FIELD’S 

PATENT  “OZOKERIT”  CANDLES. 

ONE  SHILLING  PER  POUND. 

SOLD  EVKRYWHERE. 


INDIAN  PARCEL  POST. 

Under  Authority  from  the  POSTMASTER-GENERAL  of  INDIA. 

Parcels  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds  in  weight  and  2  ft.  X  1  ft.  X  1  ft.  in 
size,  and  £20  in  value,  are  oonv^ed  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 


■  I  all  1 1 H  j  I  II 1 1)  •  I 


Is.  4d.  per  lb.  Full  particulars  on  application  at 

122  LEADENHALL-STREET,  E.C. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 240,  and  251  Regent-street. 


TTiDGINGTON’S  GARDEN  NETTING,  the  cheapest  and 

X!j  most  durable,  Id.  per  square  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or  1,000 
yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGINGTON’S  CRICKET  and  GARDEN  TENTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGINGTON'S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are  the  most  handsome  and 
capacious. 

EDGINGTON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty-eight  years  have  main* 
tained  their  celebrity  as  the  best. 

TIFFANY,  SCRIM  CANYAS.  and  every  other  kind  of  Netting. 

A  quantity  of  good  second-hand  GOVERNMENT  TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Be  particular.  FREDERICK  EDGINOTON  and  CO.,  52  (only)  Old 
Kent-road,  London,  S.E. 

KINAHAN'S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very 

OBIL^M  OF  IBISH  WHISKIES, 

In  qnality  nnrivallecL  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest 
Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  link  Label,  and  Cork  branded 


"KINAHAN'S 


WHISKY." 


WUOLBIALB  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-8TREET,  OX  FORD-STREET,  W. 


FUBE  AEBATED  WATERS. 

ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 

and  Potass. 

CORES  BRANDED  ”  R.  ELLIS  and  SON,  RUTHIN,"  and  every 
label  bears  their  trade  mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  12. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin.  North  Wales. 

LONDON  AGENTS:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta-street.  Caven¬ 
dish-square. 

Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

.A.  Xi  IE!  S. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  in 
value.  Sold  by  leading  retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
(Estab.  1740.)  London  Stores,  Belvedere-road,  8  K. 

Liverpool  Office :  51  Sonth  John-street. 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

TBS  “  WOBOESTEBSHIBE 

Prononneed  by  Connoisseurs  "The  only  Good  Sauce,"  Improves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Atk  for  LEA  and  FERBINS’  SAUCE- 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL.  London ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  W  orld. 
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QBATEFUL-COSFORTlKa. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


Each  padtet  ia  labelled, 

JAMES  EPFS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemlita,  London. 

Alio  makera  of  Eppe’a  Caedolne,<a  thin,  refreahing  evening  bererage. 


PIANO  SpORN  &  CO. 


FOR  ALL 


Beg  to  call  attention  to  their  IRON 
COTTAGE  PIANOS,  celebrated 
for  their  power  and  beantj.  These 
Pianos  are  unsurpassed  in  elegance 
of  design  and  bruliancy  of  tone,  are 
unequalled  for  the  excellence  of 
their  construction,  and  for  the 
musical  effect  which  they  produce. 
The  manufacturers  pay  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  peculiarities  of  various 
climates,  and  construct  their  instru¬ 
ments  accordingly.  Persons  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  India  and  the  Colonics 
are  specially  invited  to  inspect  these 
Pianoa  Manufactory,  Berlin. 


CLIMATES 


BORN  &  CO.’S, 

13, 

BERNERS.STREET,  W. 


8  MEDALS  AWARDED, 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


INDIGESTION. 


The  Medical  Profesdon  adopt 


MORSON'S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 


as  the  True  Remedy. 


Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  Lozenges  in  Boxes  fVom  28.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  3m.,  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  5s.  each,  by  ail 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 


THOMAS  MORSON  AND  SON, 

134  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 


With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH. 
Order  of  yonr  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFOBD’S  FL'UID  MAGNESIA. 


best  mild 
LADIES. 


1  aperient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

173  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  In  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 
Established  lac?. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT.— We  implore  all  who 

desire  to  regain  or  retain  health  during  cold,  inclement,  or  uncertain 


weather  to  give  heed  unto  this  warning,  and  spare  themselves  the  misery 
sown  broadcast  through  the  land  Turn  which  way  you  will,  go  where  you 
please,  persons  will  be  found  who  have  a  ready  word  of  praise  for  this 
Ointment.  For  chaps,  chafes,  scalds,  bruist's,  and  sprains,  it  is  an  invalu¬ 
able  remedy ;  for  bad  legs  caused  by  accident  or  cola,  it  may  be  confidently 
relied  upon  for  effecting  a  sound  and  permanent  cure.  In  cases  of  sweil^ 
ankles,  erysipelas,* gout,  and  rheumatism,  Holloway's  Ointment  gives  the 
greatest  comfort,  by  r^ucing  the  inflammation,  ooollng  the  blood,  and 
toothing  the  nerves,  adjusting  the  circulation,  and  expelling  impurities. 


A 


VOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONarv  • 

ENGLISH.  3  vols., containing  nearly  1,300 pages.  8s.  *** 

MIRABAUD’S  ‘  The  System  of  Nature,  or  the  Laws  of  if—  i 

I’hysical  World.’  2m.,  or  in  cloth,  28. 6d.  «OTsl  and 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  whicii  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors*  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Hade  simply  with  boiUag  water  or  milk. 


Kigbt  and  w  roug.  laopages,  price  od.  ’  — 

ROBERT  OWEN;  His  Life  and  His  Philosophy.  Bv  W  T  qa?> 
GANT.  Published  at  IDs.  Od.,  reduced  to  28.  ^  ^  SAR. 

SIR  WM.  DRUMMOND’S  (EDIPUS  JUDAICDS  pi  , 
New  Edition,  88.  Only  25''  were  printed.  *  isles, 

THE  RIGHTS  of  MAN.  By  Tnos.  Paine— includes  l.ia  Tri,.i  t 
Writing  it.  Is.  *  Ageof  Reason  and  Miscellaneous.'  2a  •  in  cloth  ^ 


E.  TRUELOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbom. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVlVa 
the  PEiETORIUM."  Size,  S3  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dore  Gauert.-SS  New  Bond  atPMf 
to  Six.  Admission,  is.  ***' 


Beautiful  and  pearl-like  teeth,  Heaithv 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of  ^ 


'ROWLAND’S  ODONTD, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  pria^  by  Ike  Uiousanda 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifnce  that  can  be 

28.  9d.  per  Bex.  ^ 


ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR' OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beantifies  the  Human  Ratr.Ss.  0d.,5k  loa  sd. 

(family  bottles,  eqnal  to  four  small);  and  318.  per  bottle.  *  ^ 


ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 


Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softnesaand  Delieaev 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4s.  6d.  and  8b.  Od.  per  Bottle.  ^ 


Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  “  Bo wland’a  ”  ArttslH. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 


E.  L  AZBNBT  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts  sad 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  «o  loug  and  faroer- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  eaatieo  the  pnblio 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  miMlead  the  publie.— 32  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street.  Portman  square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  sauce.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  reque«ted  to  observe  that  eacti 


Harvey 

this  celeb 
Bottle,  prepared 
years,  signed 


JL  1.  this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  reque«ted  to  observe  that  eacli 
Bottle, prepared  by  £.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  hears  the  label-used  so  many 


ae  laoei-usen  so  many 
‘  Biixabeth  Lazenby. 


GH.  JONES,  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  (by  Diploma), 

■  maker  of  every  description  of  Artificial  Teeth  and  PMates, adapts 


In  each  particular  ease  the  kind  most  suitable  for  the  fliooth^aod  iscnablkl, 
being  the  Actual  Maker,  to  supply  the  very  Best  Teeth  at  prices  geacrally 
paid  for  the  most  inferior.  Sets  from  One  to  Tea  Gulueos.— At  Home 
dally,  and  every  information  free,  at  57  Great  Rossell-street,  oppssfte  tke 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbuiy. 


British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Bloomsbufy. 

NOTE. — *'  In  a  new  hook,  called  *  Dentistry ;  its  Use  and  Abuse  ’  (Elliott 
Stock,  Patemoster-row),  is  fully  explained  the  unique  system  of  Painism 
Dentistry,  as  practised  by  its  author,  G.  H.  JONES,  D.D.S.”— Presa 


DR  ROBERTS'S 


Is  confidently  recommended  to  the  Public  as  ah- unfailing 
remedy  for  WOUNDS  of  every  description.  Bums,  Scalds.  (Thilhlsii^ 


JL  remedy  for  wuiiwus  oi  k 
Scorbutic  Eruptions.  Sore  and 
28.  9d.,  llB.,  and  228.  each. 


of  every  description.  Bums,  Scalds.  (Thilhlsi^ 
and  Inflamed  Eyes,  Ac.  '  Sold  in  Pots,  Is.  lid.. 


ALSO  HIS 


PILULE  ANTISCROPHUL^, 

OR  ALTERAI'IVE  rU,L6, 

Confirmed  ^  Sixty  Years’  experience  to  be  one  of  the  best  alterative  Medi¬ 
cines  ever  offered  to  the  Public.  They  form  a  mild  and  superior  Family 
Aperient,  that  may  be  taken  at  all  times,  without  confinement  or  change  oi 
diet.  Sold  in  Boxes,  Is.  l^d.,  28.  9d.,  4b.  6d.,  lls.,  aud  23b.  each. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  BEACH  and  BARNICOTT,  IWd- 
port;  by  the  London  Houses;  and  Retail  by  all  respectable  Meciciue 
Vendors. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is  the  moit  effectiw 

x  remedy  for  indigestion,  bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders  of  the  stomach  and  boww  ; 
or,  where  an  occasional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better  sdapwu. 


spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections,  blotches,  pimples,  anu 
ness  of  the  skin,  and  give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  oomplexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d 
per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 


uisi*  iiwviiij  ui  III©  prcueub  oenLurj,  lu  vpvu.  ui  »  Tg 

was  considered  a  romance ;  but  now  the  effloaey  and  safety  of  this 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testtmonials  from  persons  in^^/ 
rank  of  life,  that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor**** 
discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  l*ill8  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or' confinement  du^g  their  usSt 
and  are  certain  to  prevent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 


Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine  Vendor. 
per  box. 
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CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

.  NEW  BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED  WITH  NUMEROUS  PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM  HIS  OWN  DRAWINGS. 

In  1  vol..  Imperial  8vo,  36&. 

MEMOIKS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DAVID  OOX, 

Late  Member  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- Goloiire. 

WITH  AN  ESSAY  ON  HIS  GENIUS  AND  GHABACTER. 

Bt  N.  NEAL  SOLLY. 


JOHN  MORLET’S  ROUSSEAU.  .2  Tols.i  .demy 

8vo,  price  268. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE’S  AUSTRALIA  and  NEW 

ZEALAND.  2  Tols.,  demy  Sro,  with  Maps,  price  966.  ‘Second 
Edition. 

Fbom  thb  ‘Timbs’  op  Apbil  12TH. 

Mr  Trollope  has  written  the  best  account  of  the  Anstralian  Colonies 
yet  published.  No  other  equals  it  in  literary  power  and  skill ;  no  other  is 
such  pleasant  and  easy  readine,  or  so  full  of  the  very  information  which 
English  readers  need,  or  so  fair  and  true,  and  free  from-  crudeness  in  its 

opinions  and  speculations . We  would  make  more  extracts,  but  we  fear  to 

be  accused  of  what  is  called  in  Australia  *  picking  the  eyes  out  of  the  land,* 
a  practice  for  which  the  free-selectors  are  much  reviled  by  the  squatters. 
Tne  chapters  on  Australian  society  are  just  and  excellent;  and,  tnongh  it 
might  be  possible  for  us  to  dlsaneefrom  Mr  Trollope  in  one  or  two  small 
matters  of  fact  or'  points  of  political  speculation,  the  dlflerenoe  would  be 
really  so  trifling  that  we  prefer  to'flnd  no  fault  at  all,  but  to  repeat— and 
the  writer  is  able  to  speak  from  long  experience  of  the  Anstr^ian  Colonies, 
and  from  perusal  of  many  books  which  have  been  written  on  them — ^that 
these  volumes  supersede  a  whole  mass  of  dull  and  indiffmnt  literature,  and, 
in  spite  of  their  repetitions,  are  the  most  agreeable,  just,  and  acute  work 
extant  upon  their  subject.” 

G.  J.  WHTTE-MEIiVILLE’S  TKTJE  CROSS.  Post 

8vo,  price  8s. 

“  GUY  LIVINGSTONE  SILVERLAND.  Demy 

8vo,  price  128. 

DR  DASENT’S  JEST  and  EARNEST:  a  Collection 

of  Essays  and  Reviews.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  21b. 

MRS  ELLIOT’S  OLD  COURT  LIFE  in  PRANCE. 

2  vols ,  demy  8vo,  price  21b.  Second  Edition.  [Next  week, 

KIBRIZLI’S  MEHEMET  PASHA’S  SEX  TEARS 

in  EUROPE.  A  Sequel  to  ‘Thirty  Years  in  the  Harem.*  Demy 
8vo,  price  Hs. 

W.  N.  MOLESWORTH’S  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 

from  18:10.  Complete  in  3  vols.,  demy  8vo,  piiec  l<6s.  each. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 

NEW  POEMS  BY  JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

Just  published,  in  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d.,  cloth, 

Songs  of  the  sun-lands.  ‘By  Joaquin  Millsr, 

Author  of  ‘  Songs  of  the  Sierras.* 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 

Deafness  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and  their  successful 
removal  by  Electrolysis.  With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear, 
and  a  Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method  of  Treatment.  By 
H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D.,  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- row ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

ELECTRO-SURGERY,  and  its  advantages  over  ordinary 
Surgical  Operations  in  the  removal  of  Cancers,Tumours,  Hydroceles, 
and  abnormal  growths  generally.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D, 

W.  ALEXANDER,  24  Old  Cavendish-Street,  W.  ' 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT, 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investiffs. 

the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
tneday.with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  Ac.  Ac.  Safe  Investments 
n  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign 

8ha^’  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  klisi^aneoaa 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  00., 

STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  83  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
EsTABLISHBD  1862. 

Babkbbs  :  LoNDOif  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lotebubt,  Ldkdof,  E.C. 


13  Great  Marlbobouoh-btreet. 

HURST  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

HISTORY  of  TWO  aVERHS:  CaTSAaiHB  of 

ARAGON  and  ANNE  BOLKYN.  By  W.  HEPWOBTH  DIXON. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo,  308. 

*'  In  these  volumes  the  author  exhibits  in  a  signal  manner  hit  special 
powers  and  finest  endowments.  It  is  obvious  that  the  historian  haa  been 
at  especial  pains  to  justify  bis  reputation — to  strengthen  his  bold  on  the 
learned,  and  also  to  extend  his  sway  over  the  many  who  prlne  an  attractive 
style  and  interesting  narrative  more  highly  than  laborious  research  and 
philosophic  insight.*  —Morning  Post. 

*'  This  clever  and  original  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  English 
history.  Mr  Dixon  is  a  skilfnl  writer.  His  style— singularly  vivid,  graphic, 
■and  dramatic— is  alive  with  human  and  artistic  interest.**— Dally  News. 

“Two  fascinating  volumes.  It  is  a  work  of  careful  orlUcism  and  oon* 
'■dentloas  investigation.” — Standard. 

“Mr  Dixon  has  chosen  a  theme  at  once  Intrinsically  Interesting  and 
admirably  fit  for  illustration  by  his  practised  and  brilliant  pen.  For 
pleasant  reading  and  very  efleetive  writing  ws  can  warmly  commend 
Mr  Dixon’s  volumes.**— Daily  Telegraph. 

FBOM  the  THAMES  to  the  TAMAR;  a  Summer  on 

the  SOUTH  COAST.  By  the  Sov.  A.  G.  L’ESTBANOE.  6vo,  with 
'  Illustration,  16e. 

ADVENTURES  AFLOAT  and  ASHOBE.  Sy  Parker 

GILLMORE  (Ublque),  Author  of  *  Prairie  Farms  and  Prairie  Folk** 
Ac.  2  vols.,  with  Illustrations.  21s. 

*'  Written  in  bright  and  lively  style.”— Athencum. 

“  An  inimitable  repertory  of  anecdotes,  fun,  and  flrolie.” — John  Bull. 

NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

MAT.  By  Mrs  Oliphant,  Author  of  ^Chronioles  of 

Carlingford,*  *  Salem  Chapel,*  Ac.  8  vols. 

WILD  GEOBGIE.  By  Jean  Middlemass,  Author  of 

‘  LIL,*  &c.  3  vols. 

“  The  interest  of  this  story  never  flags.  The  ohancters  are  .drawn  with 
life-like  vigour.**— Court  Journal. 

BEAUTIFUL  EDITH.  By  the  Author  of  *  Ursula’s 

Love  Story,*  Ac.  8  vols. 

“  This  novel  will  fascinate  many  readers.  The  character  of  the  heroine 
Is  very  chanuing.”— John  Bull. 

LITTLE  KATE  KIRBY.  By  F.  W.  Robinson,  Author 

of ‘Grandmother’s  Money,*  Ac.  Second  Edition.  Svols. 

FARTED  LIVES.  By  Mrs  Spender.  3  vols. 

“A  really  admirable  book.**— John  BnlL 

LOST  for  GOLD.  By  Katharine  King,  Author  of 

*  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.*  3  vols.  [April  15. 
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QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  268,  will  be 

pubUshed  on  TUESDAY,  APRIL  32nd. 


CONTBNTS: 

I.  state  of  English  Painting. 

II.  MiddlemarcL 

III.  Railways  and  the  State. 

IV.  Autumns  on  the  Spey. 

V.  Montalembert. 

VI.  Greek  at  the  UnlvenMIss. 

VII.  Lord  Ljrtton. 

VIII.  Central  Asia. 

IX.  The  Defeat  of  the  Ministry. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-stract. 

M.  DE  TOCQUEVILLE’S  LAST  WORK. 

New  Edition,  with  addlUonal  Chapters,  8vo,  14s., 

rpHE  STATE  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  BEFORE  the 

I  revolution,  1789.  and  on  the  Causes  which  Ud  to  that  Event 
By  ALEXIS  DE  TOCQUEVILLK,  Member  of  the  French  Aoadem/. 
Translated  by  Henry  Reeve,  D.C.L. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle -street. 

WRIGHT  ON  THE  LAW  OF  CONSPIRACY. 

Just  published,  9vo,  4s.,  cloth, 

npHE  LAW  of  CRIMINAL  CONSPIRACIES  and 

1  agreements.  Bt  B.  8.  WRIGHT,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 
Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford. 

London;  BUTTERWORTH8,  7  Fleet-street.  Her  Majesty’s  Law 
Publishers.  _ _ _ _ 

Just  published,  price  Five  ShilUngs, 

A  Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  of 

'JJNSEEN  and  IDEALITIES  :  Poems.  By  J.  S.  Maccrom. 

London :  E.  T.  WHITFIELD,  178  Strand. 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
GENERAL  FURNISHING  IRONMONGER 

BY  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  ’ 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  oontains  upwards  of  850  Hlnstrations  of  his  ucrivalled  Stock) 

WITH  LISTS  OF  PRICES,  AND  PLANS  OF  THE  30  LARGE  SHOW 


rooms, 

At  39  Oxford  Street  |  1|  la,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  6,  and  6  Perry's  Place ;  and  1  Newman  Yard,  London,  W”, 
THE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  fori  T>EDDIN6  MANUFACTURED  on.pLOCKS,  CANDELABRA 

I  ■mmn  ml.  .  n  n  &  T  Q  Y  V  W  O  I  I  ■  a  n  .1  iTiiavan*  aAH  Kv  I  T .  F  .T  A  M  I  RRONK  RS  m.Ti'.aoVi  AV  A 


BUU  BUIU«  are  ODjects  of  Durp  VaVTi. 
productions  of  the  first  ManufSrei  ^ 

j^rt.’-thrd'Kr  »•  BUBToS’ta"! 

Candelabra,  per  prUr.'.'ihjml^M  k?il«*oa 
Bronzes . from  4s  6d  to  £  i?  ifc. 

OUTLERY,  Warranted.— The  most 

Carrers 
per  Pair. 


The  Blades  are  all  of 
the  finest  SteeL 

3|-inch  iroiy  handles, 

per  dozen . 

31  ao.  balanced  do . 

3|  do.  do.  . 

3|  fine  Ivory  do . 

4  do.  extra  larfje  do. ... 
4  do.finest  African  ivory 
Do.,  with  silver  ferules 
Do.,  with  silvered 

blades  . 

Nickel  electro  silvered 


ling .  3  5  .  4  7  6  4  15  a 

Extra  super  ditto .  4  5  .  5  19  .6  7  6 

French  mattiess  for  use  | 

over  spring .  9  6  6|  3  6  .  S  15  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ...  3  7  0|  6  #  .  5  11  . 

Beds,  poultry,  at  Is.  per  lb.  1  11  *77  • 

Beat  grev  goose,  at  28.  fid. 

per  lb .  3  7  6  5  .  .  5  13  6 

Beat  white  do.,  at  38.  I 

per  lb .  4  5.175.82. 

Feather  Pillows,  3s.  fid.  to  Us. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68.  to  .298.  fid.;  Down  Pillows,  from  11a  fid.  to 
181.  iMankets,  Counterpanes,  and  Sheets  in 
every  variety. 


12  Table  forks  . 

12  Table  spoons  . 

12  Dessert  forks  . 

12  Dessert  spoons  . 

12  Tea  Spoons . 

fi  EgST  Spoons,  gilt  bis 

2  Sauce  ladles . 

1  Gravy  spoon . 

3  Salt  Spoons,  gilt  bis 
1  Mustard  8poon,gt.bl 
1  Pair  of  sugar  tongs 
1  Pair  of  fish  carvers  . 

1  Batter  Knife  . 

1  Soup  ladle . 

1  Sugar  sifter . 


19  6 
7  0 

Papier  mach6  and  iron  te.\- 

TRAYS.— An  assortment  of  TKA-TRAYS 
and  WAITERS,  wholly  unprecedented,  whether 
as  to  extent,  variety,  or  novelty  ; 

Oval  Papier  Mkche  Trays, 

per  Set  of  Three  . fVom  26s.  to  10  guineas 

Ditto  Iron  ditto  . from  lOs  to  4  guineas 

Waiters,  Cake  and  Bread  Basketa 

T^ITCHEN  requisites  (iucludini? 

XV  BRUSHES  and  TURNERY),  and  eve^ 
Article  for  the  FURNISHING  of  KITCHEaNS, 
are  arranged  in  Four  Sets,  each  complete  in  itaelf 
1  2  I  3  I  4 

fi  s.  d.  £  B.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  s.  d. 
Kitchen  Uten-  I  I 

Bil8  .  75  15  6  27  10  511  13  7  4  12  2 

Brushes  and  I 

Turnery .  24  2  7  17  10  1  8  15  8  3  15  6 


Total . 1  9  1  .111  13  6!12  14  6 

Any  Article  to  be  hnd  singly  at  the  same  prices. 
An  Oak  Chest  to  contain  the  above,  and  a  rela¬ 
tive  number  of  Knives.  Ac.,  £2  158. 

A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  : 

Table  Spoons  and  Forks. ..£1  38  Od  per  dozen.  ’ 
Dessert  .,  „  ...  lOfl  6d  „ 

Tea  Spoons  .  lls  Od  „ 

Tea  and  COFFEE  SETS,  Electro 

Silver,  in  great  variety, from  £3 15s.  to  £21  Ifis. 

Dish  covers.  Electro  Silver,  from 

£9  the  Set  of  Four  to  £26. 

CORNER  DISHES,  Electro  Silver, 
fVom  £7  lOs  to  £18  18s  the  Set  of  Four; 
Warmers,  £7  2s  6d  to  £15  158. 

JgISCUIT  BOXES,  from  12s.  to 

CRUET  and  LIQUOR  FRAMES, 

Electro  Silver,  Ac.,  at  proportionate  prices. 
The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  plated  dessert 
Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives  and 
Forks  and  Carvers. 

All  kinds  of  Replatlng  done  by  the  Patent  Pro- 

O^M  la  I  I  I 

Baths  and  toilet  ware.— The 

Stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest, 
and  most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  Public. 
Portable  Showers,88.6d.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  lOs. 
Nursery,  258.  to  408.  to £6  8s. 

Hip,  15s.  to  388.  longing,  68.  6d.  to  388. 

A  large  assortment  or  Gas,  Furnace.  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  V  apour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  138.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

Lamps  of  all  sorts  and  pat¬ 
tern  8. — The  collection  of  French  Modera- 


r^OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE. 

vT  In  order  to  FURNISH  HOUSES  com¬ 
pletely  WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  has,  in  addition 
to  his  other  Stock  : 

IDED-ROOM  FURNITURE. 


WASnSTANDS....wide  3ft  3ft  fiih  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  ISa  fid  208  fid  24s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  288  fid  328  Od  368  Od 

Mahogany,  Circular 

Marble-tops .  268  Od  35s  Od  — 

Best  do.Square,  Marble- 

tops . .  63s  Od  708  Od  878  6d 

DRAWERS  . wide  3ft .  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  28s  Od  378  Od  558  Od 

Best  Polished  l^ne .  578  Od  728  6d  958  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  73s  6d  956  Od  130b  Od 

DRESSING-TABLES  3ft  3ft  6in  4ft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  178  Od  2l8  6d  35s  Od 

Best  Polished  Pine .  258  fid  29e  Od  338  Od 

Best  Mahogany,  Drawers  458  Od  478  fid  65s  Od 

WARDROBES,  with 
Drawers,  Trays,  and 
Hanging  Space  ...wide  4ft  4ft  fiin  Sft 

Good  Maple  or  Oak .  1058  Od  115e  Od  137s  fid 

Best  Polished  Pine  .  1758  Od  190s  Od  2008  Od 

Best  Mahogany .  230s  Od  3556  Od  2908  Od 

American  Ash,  Birch.  Pitch  Pine;  Ac.,  in 
proportion. 

TklNING-ROOM  FURNITURR 


Mahogany  chairs  covered 
in  leather,  stuffed  horse¬ 
hair  .  328  Od  35i  Od  42s  Od 

Mahogany  Couches .  105s  Od  1706  Od  2108  Od 

Mahogany  Dining-tables, 
telescope  action,  size 

8ft  by  4ft  .  1358  Od  1558  Od  190s  Od 

Mahogany  Sl<lobo.rd.| 

With  plate-glass  backs  £9  108  £13  108  £23  08 
Easy  Chairs,  stuffed 
horsehair  .  378  6d  5fis  658  to  ISOs 

T\RAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

A-/  Couches,  Settees,  Ottomans,  Easy  and 
Fancy  Chairs. 


X_>/  DISHES,  in  every  variety,  and  of  the 
newest  I'atterns.  Block  Tin  Dish  Covers,  Ifis  9d 
the  set  of  six ;  elegant  modem  Patterns,  478  fid  to 
828  the  set ;  Britannia  Metal,  with  Silver-plated 
Handles,  £3  158  6d  to  £6  Ifis  the  set  of  five ;  electro¬ 
plated,  £9  to  £2fi  the  set  of  four;  Block-tin  Ilot- 
Water  Dishes,  with  wells  for  gmvy,  178to  30i; 
Britannia  metal,  25b  to  SOs;  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal,  ftm  size,  £5  68 ;  ditto  on  Silver 
nickel,  full  size,  £10. 

( 'tOAL  SCOOPS.  —  WILLIAM  8. 

yy  BURTON  has  400  different  Patterns  of 
COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOW,  of  which  he  In^es 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  15w. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do , 
zinc  lined,  from  58.  3d. ;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  68. ;  do.,  with  Hand  Scoop,  from  12a  M.  ; 
do.  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  ft®™  * 
highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  witu 
imitation  ivory  handles,  from  228.  to  1508. 

There  is  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  ton 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 

TT’ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

X*  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS,  and  CHIMNLY 
PIECES.-Buyer8  of  the  above  are  reou^t^ 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW  - 
ROOMS. 

Black  Register  Stoves . from  98  9d  to  £9  W. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  from£3 128to£>» 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  48  to 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders..  . ..from  £2  17s  to 

('himney  Pieces . from  £1  lOe  to  ziw. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  £48  to  *5  »**• 


38.  7d.  per  gallon.  Moderateur  Globes,  full  size, 
38  each ;  Chimneys,  fid  each ;  Cotton  Wicks,  4d 
per  dozen.  Lamps  of  all  other  descriptions  are 
on  Show  in  great  variety. 

Bedsteads.— The  best  show  of 

IRON  and  BRASS  BEDSTEADS  in  the 
Kingdom.  A  very  large  assortment  of  every 
description  of  Iron,  Brass,  and  Composite  Iron 
and  Brass  Bedsteads,  Children’s  Cots,  Ac  ,  is  on 
view  in  the  spacious  Show-rooms. Upwards  of  150 
different  I’attems  always  fixed  for  inspection. 
These  are,  even  in  the  lowest  prices,  of  guaran¬ 
teed  quality,  and  of  the  best  manufacture. 

Strong  Portable  Folding  Bedsteads,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  fi  in  wide,  14b  each. 

Best  Iron  Bedstc'ads,  fitted  with  dovetail  Joints, 
patent  Lath  Sacking,  Castors,  Ac.,  6  ft  long, 
2  ft  6  in  wide,  158  fid  each. 

Children’s  Cots,  from  IHs  fid  to  £15  I5s. 
Ornamented  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads,  from 
258  to  £35.  Patent  Rheiocline  Couches,  Military 
Bedsteads,  Ac. 

Patent  Folding  Chairs  to  form  Bedstead,  with 
best  Hair  Mattn'ss,  758  complete. 

Patent  Elongating  Cots  to  form  Couch  or  Bed¬ 
stead.  Can  be  used  by  Cliild,  Youtli,  or  Adult. 
Full  extended  size,  6  ft  long,  2  ft  6  in.  wide,  price 
60s;  with  set  of  good  Wool  Mattresses,  i-specially 


•ureet.  In  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminster, 
Strai:d,  in  the  aforesaid  County. — Satumdav. 
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